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ShikunOvdim, the leading housing company in 
Israel, accommodates itself lo your needs and 
means. Our new approach is intended to enable 
you lo find what you have been looking for: In 
addition to a broad countrywide selection of 
building sites, we offer personal attention and 
service, and especially flexible terms suited lo your 
particular situation. 



RAMAT AVIV starting from IS 81,810,000 

"Aviv Towers” is a unique self-contained community in Ramat Aviv Gimmel. Residents of the 
6- tower complex enjoy their own country club complete with swimming pool and sports facility. 
Your choice of 4 room flats and utility room, 136 sq.m, or 5 room flats and utility room, 155 sq.m. 
The excellent municipal services in the area include kindergartens, shopping centers and more. 
Our representative will be happy to assist you on Saturday from 11:00-13:00; on Tuesday and Wednesday from 16:00-18:00. 

HAIFA starting from IS 67,420,350 

In Nof Yam, the beautiful Haifa suburb, 5 room flats of 120 sq.m. Each apartment has its own 
balcony and/or private garden. The graded 3-story buildings afford spectacular views right 
down to the sea. 

ASHDOD PETER ASHDOD Starting from IS 32,250,000 

In central Ashdod — Rogosin Street, comer Yitzhak Hanassi. Wonderful views can be seen from 
the 4 and 5 room flats in this modem, eight story building. All improvements — lift, intercom, 
central TV antenna, marble clad vestibule. Come and see the model flat. 

Our representative will be happy to assist you on Saturday night from 18:0(120:00, and on Wednesday from 16:00- 18:00. 

BE’ER SHEVA starting from IS 34,632,000* 

V.A.T. Included 

“Ofer Towers” in Sh’cuna Hei, the most prestigous high-rise development in the area. 4 room flats 
of 120 sq.m., and 5 room flats of 140 sq.m., are of first quality construction with excellent finish. 
Fully developed infrastructure, with a breathtaking view. 

. Our representative will be happy lo assist you on Saturday from 11:00-13:00. 

* According to the frozen rate of IS 527 per dollar. 

The prices bKhrfe development but bo4VA.T. 

Prices are based on the rate of exchange of |anuaiy 15, 1985. 
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'[Ill: SIGHT nf ;i rainbow arching 
over Jerusalem seemed particularly 
propitious as I entered the Prieuc 
Minister’s t if lice on Monday morn- 
ing. Ariel all. il hud been a puml 
week loi 1'iciniei Sliiincm i'cHs. 
wlul willi the I cha in m pull-out deri- 
sion, the lea ml luiv index figure-. the 
defeat of the “Wlm is a .lew" pro- 
vocation . not forgetting the I all -oil I 
from the national nmr.ile uplill from 
I'd Aviv Maetiihi's win ovet llii: 
Kiissiiiiih. No wiiiuler IV res is soar- 
illy in tlie pulls. 

Walking Iowan K l lie inner offices, 

1 passed an open door revealing 
funnel premier Menaehem Begin \ 
aide Yehiel Kailishai engrossed in 
the morning papers. I le is the ctidiir- 
ing | nest nee nf the l.ikml's liist 
prime minister. 

‘I he fnrr idol sot puwer badly need 
some whitewash, m even eomplete 
redeenr;iti<>ii. Bui the prime minisier 
and Inssl.ifl wmitd never ilream of 
seeking sneli all extiaiagutirc .'ll a 
lime of seven- enls in essenlml 
sjienilnit 1 . 

( uiilpaied with the splemloni nl 
i he Fiemli ami ilu- British inner 
pmvei sli inline, or the ileeimiiis 
Insure i*l i lie White House, dial of 
(he Jewish stale is cpiile spa i Inn. No 
lliiik raipeK and all (he furnishings 
an* rxieedmglv hmclioiiul. Certain- 
ly die winking cum li in ms of the 
pi i i ml-s cit hanking anil captains of 
indiisiiy I e nc on i lie red M reaming to 
the ccnileieinv runin aie iniicli gran- 
der. 

I was witnessing the enlivening nf 
the loriini lor discussing ways and 
means ol reiTiiiling investments 
throughout (lie Diaspora com muni- 
(ies fur Israel’s economic gmwlli. 
The I'M has delegated ministerial 
res|iiuisihiliiv fm what lias become 
known in nllicialcsv as the "task 
force" or “Operation Independ- 
ence" to I : eo in iniie < ii-uriliiiiilioii 
Minister (lad Ya'iiecihi.' 

THE PRIME MINISTER stalks 
into all this hustle from his weekly 
session with his dune circle of advis- 
ers. Their fuller inning is an integral 
part i if I he siiti nil h-riiiiniiig, sophisti- 
cated policy-making iiiaeliiiicry that 
Peres has nsseiuhleil since he look 
office. This is the institutionalized 
gel -Input her willi the buss of ihe 
circle of bright young a ales - the 
oldesi is 4(1- that has already ear tied 
the appellation, "The Peics Hoys." 
At lliecore is (love run tent Secrclnry 
Dr. Yossi Beilin, thal most subtle of 
counsellors, whose function goes 
way beyond his duties as secretary to 
Ihe cabinet. After all, he is closest to 
Peres, having served him faithfully 
throughout the years in the wilder- 
ness. 

As an astute observer or the scene 
told ine, Beilin has filled into his 
place at the heart of power like a 
hand into a well-shaped glove. He 
does not have to hang on uny tables, 
like some of his peers, to establish 
his .pre-eminence. It is Beilin who 
has an open door to the prime minis- 
ter and who has become his indis- 
pensable adviser in many fields. It is 
thanks to Beilin thal Peres is benefit- 
ing from the services of n modern, 
co-ordinated system, not always 
apparent ul the top level of our 
government. 

It is in Beilin’s room that the other 
Peres Boys Convene daily at 8 a.m. 

" to discuss the business of the rliiy. 

The other participants in the 
1 forum, which sometimes 'convenes 
twice or three times o day, arc poli- 
tical adviser Dr, Nimrod Novik, eco- 
nomic’ adviser Dr. Apinon Neubach, 
Government: Press Office director 
Dr. Israel Pelijg, mudjircuuittcllnr 
Uri ,'Sayir flmd 1 his deputy, Baruch 
Askarov!. They arc all university 
graduates,: all well-travelled... all 
" m ultif lingual , and all subras. 
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Veteran union}; the new faces: A vmham '/amir (left) with Boaz Eppclbaum, the oldest “whiz kid." 

THE PERES BOYS 


Beilin is .17. Novik, .VS, Ssivir, 32, 
with Askarov the youngest ill 24 and 
Neuhaeli Iho senior Hi 411. If one adds 
to them Boa/ Eppelhniim, director 
of the Prime Minister's Bureau 
who is aged 411; Avruham 
Burg, the new mlviser for Diaspora 
Affairs, who is 24; plus Ihe PM’s 
adviser on coiiiiler-lcrrorisiii, Amii- 
iim Nir. aged 34, one realizes that 
there is justification for the excite- 
ment about liter fresh minds and new 
talents being infused into the very 
heart of governance under the Peres 
premiership. 

One characteristic shared by most 
nf the young aides is that they be- 
longed to the Labour Party’s 
Mashov ideological circle, into 
which Beilin drew party members 
nnd university friends. Novick, 
Neubach and Peleg belonged to 
Mashov, as did Askarov, who was 
not a party member. Fppclhaum 
worked with Peres at Labour Party 
HO. while Peleg was also a parly 
official. Savir is on loan from the 
Foreign Ministry, straight from 
doing a sterling job as press counsel 
in New York. Askarov used to work 
at Israel Radio, meeting Beilin while 
his student at his Tel Aviv University 
po lit tea I science courses. 

Both Novik and Neubach were 
on the “first 100 days" commis- 
sion Beilin formed to draft blue- 
prints for Peres’s first period in office. 
Novik interrupted a brilliant 
academic career, while Neubach. 
who spent Jl) years at the Finance 
Ministry, rising to the top of its 
budgets divisiuii, now has h job as 
manager of 1 iadcra Pupcr Mills fi- 
nance department. 

ALL IT II* Peres Boys have willingly 
subordinated their personal lives to 
their jobs, sacrificing leisure and 
family as they adapt to the punishing 
pace of their workaholic chief. The 
journalists covering this: beat know 
they cap rely on reaching Peres’s staff 
at the office us late" us 'll p.m., 


Mark Segal 


sometimes after midnight. None of 
them has seen :« movie or a play or 
been to a concert since si nr ting his 
present job. 

Only Savir ix a Jerusalemite; the 
others commute daily. Novik lives 
furthest away, Ra’anann, missing 
mainly the pleasures of playing with 
his two children, often reaching 
home neur I a.m., and is on the 
road ul 6.30 a.m. for Jerusalem. The 
Iwo-ycar term so far assigned to 
Peres deters Novik and the others 
from undergoing the costly and labo^ 
rious process of transplanting fami- 
lies and homes nearer the job. The 
married aides have wives with their 
own independent careers - Helena 
Beilin is Tel Aviv assistant district- 
attorney, having quite a reputation 
as a “crime buster,” and she is a 
good friend of Prof. Ruth Novik, 
who is in charge of the science educa- 
tion curriculum at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity. Aliza Savir works at the 
Foreign Ministry information de- 
partment and is completing her 
Ph.D. in communications at the 
Hebrew University. 

Peres is invariably among the first 
to reach the office, preceded usually 
by his personal nssistant/seeretary, 
Aliza Eshcd. who worked for him 
when he was at the Defence Minis- 
try. A voracious reader, Peres, who 
usually rises before 6 a.m., starts his 
day with a new biography or some- 
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Novipk, Yisrael Peleg, Yossi 
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Boaz Eppclbaum. (Zoom, 
Nowitz, Auerbach, Keren) 


thing similar and goes on to rend the 
morning papers mid such foreign 
puhliea lions as the International 
Herald Tribune, The Wall Street 
Journal and Lc Monde. At the office 
his cables include summaries of lead- 
ing foreign papers, especially The 
New York Times, The Washington 
Post, and the major European 
dailies. Of the weeklies, he gels The 
Economist, Time and Newsweek. 

MONDAY JANUARY 21 was de- 
scribed as “a slow morning." Afler 
Ids session with his circle of aides, his 
formal schedule was as follows: a 
meeting with industrialists before 
two-nnd-a-half hours of the task 
force, further consultations before 
being driven to Beit Hunassi for his 
weekly luncheon with President 
Herzog. After lunch, further con- 
sultations, including one with his 
adviser on high-technology. 

At 5 p.m. the prime minister re- 
ceived Deputy Premier and Educa- 
tion Minister Yitzhak Navon nnd 
other members of the committee set 
up to commemorate David 
Hacohen. Then a quarter of an hour 
for a video-taped interview for the 
Association of U.S. Religious 
Broadcasting Stations, which will 
screen the Israeli premier’s message 
at its conference along with that of 
President Ronald Reagan. 

At 6 p.m. , a Haifa depuration led 
by Mayor Arye Gurel, followed by 
mcetingswilhsuchLabourpoliticians 
as party international secretary 
Miclia Harish and rebellious kibbutz 
leader, Deputy Agriculture Minister 
Avraham Kalz-Oz. This led to his 
hosting the discussions for "Package 
Deal II" from R p.m. into the small 
hours. 

In between these Fixed appoint- 
ments there was a regular input of 
material from his aides* including his 
military secretary Aluf Mishne 
Azricl NeVo, 38, l|ic only one: left 
over from Shamir’s time. His office 
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is across Hie hull from the PM'.s 
bureau, next dour to the mum of 
Savir and Askamv. 

The man who actually holds the 
keys to the inner sanctum is Eppel- 
baiun. who sees himself as a kind of 
“liaffic warden" at Ihe PM’s di*m. 
His duties include arranging the dai- 
ly agenda, and policing access in the 
premier, which means that he must 
ileal with the shoals of nudniks who 
believe that they must see the head 
of government. This has obviously 
made him enemies, but "I don't have 
any choice.’’ lie shrugs good- 
naturedly. 

Eppelbmim feels that the example 
of hard' work at the top of the 
pyramid must influence the rest of 
government. "At least they know 
we’re watching for the follow-up on 
decisions adopted here," he points 
out. While not one shekel was spent 
on new furnish ings, the bureau chief 
is an enthusiast ie suppoiler of the 
modernization of the office system, 
as symbolized by the brand-new 
computer terminal on his adjoining 
desk, a gift to Peres during his visit to 
Paris from Jam- Jacques Servant- 
Schreiher. 

He has only one portrait on his 
office wall, that of Israel’s third 
premier, the late Levi Eshkol. He 
sees a resemblance between Peres 
and his erstwhile political adversary: 
"Like Eshkol, Shimon is a healing 
and a unifying leader who seeks 
consensus. That’s why he devotes so 
much lime to consulting with fellow 
ministers. That's why I've always 
stayed with him, because 1 helieve in 
his perception, his vision, his open- 
mindedness to new concepts, his 
readiness to listen to the views of 
others. True, it’s not easy because of 
the pressure of events and time." 

ANOTHER DUTY is the premier’s 
correspondence - he gels at least a 
hundred letters a day, sonic lie 
directs to the office ot the Ombuds- 
man, run by Peres’s lifelong com- 
rade Elhanan Ishai, who also coor- 
dinates with him Peres’s lours of 
various parts of the country. 

Eppclhnum assures me that Peres 
insists on replying to all letters from 
children. One example, dated 
25.11.84, from an address in Kiryal 
Ala: 

"Dear Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres!!! 

"We hereby appeal to you in this 
letter to tell our father to stop the 
freeze, because since you declared 
the freeze, our father reduced all his 
shopping, and he doesn’t buy us any 
chocolate or Bamba, or uny other 
sweets. He says that it’s the govern- 
ment’s order to freeze prices and 
shopping. We'd also like to ask you 
to send us in the meantime some 
sweets because we can't do without 
them. 

"Thanks a lot, 

"Tehila, Hadassa.and Mattityahu 

Luna." 

Peres’s reply: 

"Dear children, 

“I received your letter of Novem- 
ber 25 and read it with the deepest 
attention. 

"I truly understand your feelings, 
but we have no choice, if we want to 
save our economy fromacalamiLy. It 
is the duty of all of us: adults and 
youth, and even children, farmers 
and factory workers, soldiers and 
officers - all of us. Every one of us 
must cut back, forgo easy pleasures 
and help to improve things. 

"The cuts and the freeze hurt 
sensitive and even sacred areas, but 
rest assured it's only for the time 
being, after which wc will have a 
strong and properly working eco- 
nomy independent of foreigners. So 
it would be for the best if you would 
hold on for some time, and by so 
doing show your friends that chil- 
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dreu too can have a strong will, ;uul 
thereby help adults put the economy 
on the i (Mil to recovery. 

"All the best, 'meetings than 
Shimon Peies." 

THE GOVERNMENT secretin v 

sits in un office that could do with 
redecorating, mill some new book- 
shelves. The electric heater is 
ancient: even the IV set is an old 
black -and -while model thal cost 
IS 10,00(1. 

The’ newest item is the computer 
terminal, anil Beilin has enthusiasti- 
cally einbracei I a mipulerizal ion. All 
cabinet mi nutes since 1981 are now 
in the memory bank and can be 
summoned to the screen in no time 
at all. 

He plans to add to the mcnmiy hank 
all the motions and plans submitted 
at cabinet meetings over the yems. 
Although the closest aide to the 
prime minister, Beilin in his new 
post makes a |*>int of not gelling 
involved in lii.s boss's party activities. 

The sglf-cf facing humour, which 
conceals one of the more brilliant 
intellects and strongest wills in the 
rising gene rut km of potkiikuv-., comes 
in handy when he has to deal with 
the complex inter-personal and 
inter-party relationships of the 
national unity government. He has 
been described to ntc as a "one man 
fire brigade" and "a psychiatric so- 
cial worker" for cabinet ministers. 

Beilin, 1 was told, has the kind of 
antennae that enable him to sense 
ami defuse impending conflicts be- 
tween ministers before they gel out 
uf hand. He concurs with Eppel- 
bautn’s description of their chief as u 
healer and unifier like Eshkol; but 
he points out that Peres, unlike his 
immediate predecessors, is also like 
Bcn-Gurion. an interventionist 
prime minister. He is involved in 
economic issues, and appears fre- 
quently on the Knesset podium to 
slate the government's position on 
explosive issues such as Ethiopian 
aliyu and "Who is a Jew." To be able 
to do this he needs un appropriate 
back-up system. In Beilin’s view, 
Peres’s aides assisi him by being able 
to meet ministers and other key 
figures and report back to him in 
concise form. 

LATER I was to hear from Askarov 
that the regular confabs of Peres's 
Boys help them to synchronize their 
input to the chief, and save him 
precious time. Beilin has taught his 
circle that all memoranda to the 
chief must be as terse as possible. 

It is Beilin's function to arrange 
the cabinet’s agenda and to attend all 
of its sessions and those of its com- 
mittees chaired by the PM. 

However, Beilin strictly avoids 
taking part in coalition executive 
meetings or those of Sarenu - the 
Labour cabinet caucus. 

Beilin’s transformation from party 
spokesman is most noticeable in his 
performance as government spokes- 
man, especially after every cabinet 
meeting. Frequently, he finds him- 
self explaining positions that are in 
marked contradiction to his own 
views. One example: asked for the 
government's position on the 
Reagan Plan, Beilin as government 
secretary explained: “Its rejection 
by the government of Premier Begin 
still stands as official policy. I assume 
that, in the eventuality of a further 
U.S. initiative, the government will 
consider the matter anew." 

His measured explanations of the 
official position earned him praise 
from Likud ministers. After nil. as 
he explained to me, the stand on the 
Reagan Plan has not been altered; 
therefore it remains ns pne of 50,000 
decisions adopted by the govern- 
ments of Israel since the state was 
bom. 


OVER NOVIK’S desk is a small 
plaque hearing the wry legend: "If 
you can keep a cool head in these 
times, perhaps you just don't under- 
stand the situation." 

Me says that the PM's aides must 
always be guided by "the gcvnll 
syndrome": “At any given moment 
that means the sky is falling or the 
sky will fall tomorrow or the sky fell 
yesterday, but we're not smart 
enough to realize it." His main prob- 
lem is dcnling with people “who 
equate tile high price of war with the 
threat to Israel's survival." 

Behind the strong sense of 
humour fortified by eight years of 
teaching at the University of Penn- 
sylvania is a profound realization 
that one must establish a balance 
between knowledge of the para- 
meters of Israel’s power and its 
limitations. 

“It is my job to help the prime 
minister in two principal areas,” says 
Novick, “seeing the mines before 
they explode and deciding how to 
deal with them - defuse or let them 
blow up to our advantage... An ex- 
ample? I'm supposed to know 
whether any new U.S. arms deals 
with the Arabs are in the offing, and 
I'm supposed to offer a list of the 
options open to us.” In addition to 
which it is his task to follow up 
decisions "and see they don't get lost 
in the system." He fully coordinates 
with Beilin at the top and has found 
“terrific people" working with hint 
in both the Defence establishment 
nnd the Foreign Ministry. 

The political adviser enjoys work- 
ing with Peres. "It's easy to work 
with him because he lias a clear idea 
of the foreign policy agenda, know- 
ing exactly where he wants to get 
to... It’s our job to ensure that things 
don’t work counter to the objectives 
of our strategy... Of course I dis- 
agree with him sometimes, but I 
know that lie never overrules me out 
of ignorance of what one has in 


mind. I Ic’s consistently ahead of me, 
which is not always the case with 
other busses. If he overrules me nr 
one of the others invariably I realize 
in retrospect that he’s right." 

Isn't it heady? 

“I have my own huilt-in bumper 
guard. Knowing I can influence the 
PM, and that 1 bear a great respon- 
sibility not to err, brings me down to 
earth." 

URI SAVIR differs from what he 
considers Ihe traditionally passive 
style of our official spokesmen. He 
sees his job as developing Peres’s 
dialogue with the public. This must 
proceed according to a clear st rategy 
that includes (he appearance of the 
premier in different parts of the 
country. 

“I’m vefy much against over- 
exposing him. I'm trying to have the 
media convey our agenda, rather 
than create media events. We want 
to sell the agenda rescuing the eco- 
nomy and settling the Lebanon 
issue. No, it’s quite untrue that we’re 
oriented to image. It’s more accurate 
to say we’re oriented tn substance." 

Because Peres treats the public 
seriously and talks to them as intelli- 
gent people, he evokes u warm re-' 
sponse. says Savir. He is certainly 
the one Peres Boy who has witnessed 
tangible results of his work, as the 
demonization of Peres proceeds. 
It's largely due to the new style 
emanating from the Prime Minister’s 
Office, with Peres displaying no 
hatred towards any group, including 
his worst Likud denigru tors. 

I MANAGED to catch the new 
economic adviser eti route to an 
urgent meeting at the Treasury, lie 
is very wary of journalists, insisting 
that "I’m still learning my job" when 
tusked to define his posiLiun. It would 
seem thiil he is very careful not to- 
offend sensibilities among bis old 
cullenguesnl the Treasury. 

Trying to gel some insight inipj 


Neubach 's thinking and back- 
ground. 1 gather that bis specialty ul 
Bur-Dun University was micro- 
economics and his teacher was Dr. 
Moshc Maudclhainn. today gov- 
ernor of the Bunk of Israel. During 
his decade at ihe Treasury he most 
enjoyed working with Yignel Hur- 
vitz, but quit when Aridnr look over. 

As to his economic philosophy, 
Neubach is decidedly not a monetar- 
ist, regarding himself ns a pragmat- 
ist. 

Of the two new appoint men Is. I 
. was only able to meet Burg. Nir is, I 
gather, regarded as un outsider by 
the other Peres Boys; friction is 
avoided by his working in Tel Aviv. 

From other sources I learned that 
Peres imposed Nir on mi unwilling 
Defence and Security establishment, 
somewhat anxious because of his 
record us a journalist. But those of 
his group I discussed him with aver 
that he is qualified for the counter- 
terrorist -job; after all, he held a 
senior post with Aharon Yariv at his 
Centre for Strategic Studies. Nir was 
a commitment Peres was tied to, 
they said. 

AVRAHAM BURG has in a short 
time won over everyone in sight by 
his good-natured charm. His easy 
manner conceals a sharp intellect, 
and one soon finds that lie has inher- 
ited his wit from his father. Religious 
Affairs Minister Yosef Burg. Burg 
accepted the job as adviser on Di- 
aspora affairs because he feds that 
white not trespassing on the estab- 
lished Jewish organizations' areas, 
he can establish a human bridge with 
the Diaspora communities, especial- 
ly the members of liis generation, 
many of whom do not belong to tlic 
organizations. 

"I belong to (he first generation 
thal was burn under Jewish 
sovereignty," he explains. "My con- 
temporaries in tlie Diaspora are not 
immigrants. We speak differently 


front our elders... ’Ihe question is 
how to convey the new message 
emanating hum Israel in order hi 
overcome common problems.” 

As part of his intention nf “pulling 
muscle" un the prime miuislci's 
ideas for consolidating the psui- 
uership between Israel and the Di- 
aspora, Burg will strive to bring the 
most prominent rabbinical scholrus 
from till parts of tlie woild to Jeru- 
salem to ponder (lie “Wlm is a Jew" 

1 le has dose lies with the French- 
speaking community, partly because 
nf his wife, who came on aliva from 
Strasbourg in 1 90S. Burg is also well 
acquainted with other Euiopeun 
communities and has abroad con- 
nections with U.S. Jcwiy. 

THE NATURE of the bioail coali- 
tion must of necessity oblige Peres to 
have at hi:, disposal the machinery 
for compromise and integration. 
The nature of the bn aid coalition 
obliges Peres as an interventionist 
prime minister to have quality' islands 
in the luiiviiueiatic strii/iitrc to 
attend to his govern me M's 7 working; 
this inesuis tli.il he needs the best 
men available in the ufgarii/atinnal 
field. 

Luckily, bis agreement with 
Yuliad's L‘7or Wei /mail gave him as 
ilirecioi -general uf the Prime Minis- 
ter's Office the doughty Avraham 
Tamir. who hi ought Iris lifelong ex- 
perience in the IDF as a strategic 
plannei and one ol his most brilliant 
aides. Yuncov Ik-iclml: together 
they did niuchoF Ihe gnminlwoik on 
the peace treaty willi F.gypt - 
Heicliul headed our military delega- 
tion to Cairn during most of the 
negotiations. 

Tamil certainly has the most com- 
fortable office after that of the PM. 
Oil the wall are two photographs 
symbolizing hiscaieer - one taken at 
Camp D.ivid. with him peering be- 
tween Begin. Carter ami Sadat; the 
other shows him with Sharon just 
after they established the bridge- 
head over the Suez Canal in 1973. 

lie is fairly secretive about Ills 
work, hut reveals that plans arc 
foiging ahead for integrating the 
updated computer systems of va- 
rious branches of government, so as 
to ensure as large a reservoir of in- 
formation as possible at the PM's 
instant disposal. 

Apart from running the Prime 
Minister's Office, it is his duly to 
ensure that the chief gets all the 
necessary input for top-level |*ilicy- 
mnking. He is creating the instru- 
ments and the learns to enable the 
PM to pursue his goals. *i am 
striving to integrate the instruments 
of policy, I cun only say that (here is 
no sucli thing as an individual genius 
in such matters. The genius must 
emerge through team work." 

Tamir is also tapping the best 
brain power in the country and re- 
lying on our university think tanks. 
He is assisting Gad Ya'ncobi, as the 
minister responsible for launching 
the council to provide guidelines for 
economic and social growth. Its aim 
is to implement Peres’s target of 
doubling over GNPby the end of the 
decade. 

IF 1 were to choose something sym- 
bolic of the Peres administration, it 
would he a letter-opener I saw on 
Gppcl ha urn's desk - it’s in the shape 
of a boomerang, and it could be seen 
as his way of saying "Ihe buck always 
returns here." What I si bo found 
illuminating was the passage from 
Psalm 131 which Eppclbaum keeps 
on his desk as a kind of cautionary , 
warning. It reads: “Lord, rny heart is 
not haughty, nor mine eyes, lofty; 
neither do 1 exercise inysclf in great 
mutters, or in tjiings too high for 
me," n 
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important. “Mi' is mu* ul the lew in 
ihc ivm kl ili'i'diipini! i Ik- fii-M • 
l>i'»|i|iy.sii-s.'‘ Tile wurL is ;i uialln;- 
ni.ilical iiimk'l lh.it would allow mie 
\t> mu lei ain I binlugie.ii inlet aitimi 
wiilii 1 1 ;\ hioli I'.'ieal s\Mem. Iluw (lie 
llnw of e lie l MV i'. o -mri lik'd. 


A SSI H I A 1 1 - S .mil frii-ink say I len- 
ii Allan is a K ei.ms. n man of Usle 
wii< »m* Ini lii a lire is mil eon fined lo 
liny niii' lie Id. Helms an mlrrnnliim- 
iil iepiiiitiiini in hiophysies as well as 

aullioi iiy "ii lewisli iiiyslii ism I le is 
as ul Inline with iIk- philosophic*, ul 
Niei/sehe, Minx. WiiiRensiein and 
l-reinl iis lie is with (lie 1 henries u| 
liillsleiiiiind (imlel. 

f lu- AIjioi inn Imrn AiJnn. who 
holds hn 111 Isiaeli and I rene h 
citizenship, was awarded I- ranee’s 
highest deem si I ion. Hie l.cgmn ol 
lloniiui. in rmipiiilimi o( his. mit- 
«il.iiiifliii|> wink in a eeienmny cm 
I'JeeeinlK'i 27. .a die home of die 
liemh ainhassailnr. 

lie iravels In l : iiince every Iwu 
mouths as a inemhei of I'lesnlenl 
Ml Me mi lid’s mil mn ill panel on 
medical ethics aiul lo feel me ill I lie 
Uiiiveisily of Paiis. Me has close 
friends who me now ministers in the 
Socialist government, and when he 
dines at llie l-lysee Mill. ice, kosher 
food is served. 

As ii scientist lie i.s apparently so 
eminent and promising that those 
who know say he could he in line Tur 
a Nobel Prize. 

I lenu Allan was horn in (lie small 
Algerian town of Ulidii in M\. Ilis 
father was a sliuc maker, and later n 
school custodian, active in the 
labour movement. 

Under the French colonial system, 
the Jews nf Algeria - unlike those of 
Morocxn - were French citizens. 
There were uhoul a million French, 
including the Jews, in » sea of eight 
million Aruhs. Tlic goal of every 
Jewish parent was to make his 
offspring French - so most Jewish 
children did not leurn Arabic. 

“The Arabs lived in separate 
quarters. We did not sec them. They 
were just purl’ of the landscape," 
Allan recalls. 

MIS FAMILY was thoroughly 
assimilated, and he did not know 
what Pcssah was. or even Shabbat 
for that matter. He was forced to 
become aware of his Jewishness at 
age nine, when Ihc Vichy regime in 
, France enacted anti-Semitic laws. 
Hi* parents were thrown out of their 
jobs, and Jewish pupils were cxpel- 
1 led from schools. The Jews had tri 
organize their own schools - 
(dtlinugli they still were nil flip 
French model, and there Wus still no 
JuiVish content in the edit cation. Util 
because df. the prevailing art ti- , 
1 Scmiiisin, "we discovered we werij 
Jews/’ . *. i 

• •• In Oraii, where Allan’s family 
liVcd for. some years, Albert Camus 
laughl in ope of those Jewish svhgols 
i lo slww M>Hdhrily with the oppressed 
, people. 

When hi' was lf>, Allan wenl to 


Miiris. where he and his friends be- 
came purl ofaiu-xpL'riiiicni. , il school, 
inn cm the lines of a eomniuiie, at 
which assimilated French ami Nculh 
Aliican Jews - (laiunati/cil by the 
I lohiciinst in varying degiees - emiUI 
leai n aboni (heir Ji-wisliness. 

’I he idea was lo start a new life, ii 
new world, nml a search for meta- 
physical truths, while at the same time 
becoming connected to Judaism. 

When At Ian began lo study medi- 
cine. he became involved in the 
Jewish student movement, ilusvcv- 
cr. lie and his friends did not mix 
with ihc other groups in the move- 
ment. feeling they had more in com- 
mon with the Communists than witli 
the Zionists. They continued lo 
study Tom. Talmud and Knbhala, 
bill iiecoiding to their own methods, 
since they had no rapport with tradi- 
tionalist teachers. 

In I Will, Allan became director of 
his former school and also taught 
there Meanwhile, he had become 
an MIX hut he was only interested in 
basic research, especially in the re- 
latively new field or bin physics. 

I le went hack to the Snrbunnc to 
study higher mathematics mid phy- 
sics. while practising medicine lo pay 
the hills. In l%(i, lie became a pro- 
fessor at Rouen Medical School, but 
soon left when he became u fellow of 
Ihc U.S. National Space Agency, 
NASA. This was a great opportun- 
ity. for he was eager to go to'Amer- 
iea, where the most advanced work 
in biology was being done. 

At the NASA research centre in 
Northern California Allan con- 
ducted important research on the 
effects of cosmic rays nnd acceler- 
ated particles on human beings, us- 
ing fruit flies nnd bacteria. The huge 
accelerators at the famed Berkeley 
Rad Lab were made available for his 
work. 

Out or this research came crucial 
studies of the ageing process, nnd 
this in turn opened up the field of 
biologic*! organization, on which 
Allan soon became an international 
authority. Biological organization, 
in simple terms, deals with the way 
groups of molecules are arranged in 
order to perform sonie function, to 
do whnt u cell docs. 

WHEN ATLAN arrived In the Bay 
Area in 1966, there was a great deal 
of other experimentation going on, 
and the scientisl nnd Jewish scholar 
journeyed to the small village of 
Huutlu in Mexico to partake of the 
magic ' mushroom: while lie was 
studying outer space, he vyus study- 
ing inner space sis well. Me does not 
regret this experience in any way. 

"It wfic very important lo me. I 
had been studying Knhbalii/or many 
years, but always in a very intellec- 
tual way. Suddenly, I saw'lhat ihe 1 


(|ues m imii/ing radial ion, ami uiil- 
i/vs i lie nuclei of Ihe bmlv’s .ilmns 
uud compiiier-. t« 1 1 ermisii nel clinical 
iiiMees from ludinwaw da la. 

Allan's cell biology v.sjvriinenis 
and theoretical woik have \v«in lum 
iiKeinalioii.d iccuynilioii. [ veil he- 
lm e he was awarded the I egimi o| 
l Unioiii , lie was in con-.lant demand 
as :■ leclmvr at univeisilies in Nmili 
America, Lurc|H* and Jajun. 

Allan’s liisl wile. I.illiane, is a 
well-known playwiighi in Fiance. 
Tlicii two eliiklien ,ue hnlli Isiaelis. 
Michael is a I'cace Now activist .nul 
supporter ol Luva ILliav. and Mira is 
a physician and a niuihei. Ilis pic- 
sent wife, Bela, is a psychoanalyst 
who divides her lime between I'aiis 
and Jerusalem. 

l ie is euricntly w« irking mi a honk 
on Ihe philosophy of science, ail 
analysis of the diflerenee belween 
scieiilifie and iiaditioinil raliunal- 
ism, in which religion - wlieilier 
Jewish, Zen. or Hindu - plays a big 
pan. □ 


PROFILE: 
Henri Atlan, 
biophysicist 
and 

kabbala 

scholar, 

toy 

Louis 
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authors ol these hooks had hud vi- 
sions, revelations, even (hough the 
content of their books was presented 
in a very rational way. 

“Ii was overwhelming, and 1 
couldn’t explain it. I discovered the 
world of mystics. I hud more under- 
standing of the need lo study the 
mitzvot. When you're trying to climb 
a mountain, you're not even sure 
there is a mountain - you don't see it, 
don't know. This wus a look at the 
mountain in a helicopter. It changed 
my way of studying Torn. It became 
much more alive." 

In his scientific work, Atlan aban- 
doned his studies of ageing and went 
into ihc purely theoretical field of 
mathematics and information 
theory. 

At Berkeley, he worked closely 
with Aharon Kutchalsky (brother of 
former president Ephraim Katzir), 
who was killed in the Japanese ter- 
rorist outrage at Lod airport in 1972. 

Kajchalsky, one of Israel's most 
brilliant scientists, was doing 
pioneering work on irreversible 
thermodynamics, a different way of 
approaching the problem of biolo- 
gical organization. He was one of the 
few people in the world who could 
understand the work Atlan was 
doing. 

Meanwhile. At Inn returned to 
Franco, teaching ul the University of 
Paris while writing the first of two 
key bonks on organization theory 
and biology. When Katchalsky in- 
vited him lo become a visiting pro- 
fessor al I the Wcizmunn Institute of 
Science in Rchovoi, he accepted the 
iiivitalion. Thus began his “profes- 
sional romance" with Israel. 

According to Prof. Alex Silver- 
berg of the Wcizmunn Institute, the 
collaboration between Kutchalsky 
' and Allan, arid Atlaii’s work uftef 
Kntchulsky was killed, is extremdly 
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David Landau writes; 


ol Isiuclis is being lost tljimigh the cheapened him Like Gush F.inuuiin 
ineplness and insensitivity nf the cheapeml Knv Ki«nk. 
letl-liheral eniilp. the ptofessor cmi- "Foe Rubin Yehuda Halevi, the 
linties. Only l.nva liliiiv. lie says, has Maharal, and Rav Kook. 'Am Yis- 


ni LetomvtU a the wisdom and subtlety to present 
n this country anti-occupation arguments in tenus 
ml. Henri Allan of Torn values - ami not merely in 
vast majority ol terms of universal morality which. lo 
many Israelis, are not sufficiently 
iwitz, is a mem- cogent or relevant, 
ly i are breed for 

ill the phi use ish TIMS of course begs the key ques- 


raiT in the dcepei sense which they 
i ll le ikied means Ihe individual Jew." 

They wcie no] in any way - Allan 
is passionately convinced of (his - 
setting out a bluepiinl fur a Jewish 
national sovereignly based on discri- 
mination or occupation. 

Just as Sabbatinnism attracted 


y rendered in tiun: What are nulhcnlic Tura the best nnd the brightest, so loo the 
my parts. He, values? After nil, the great majority now false mess inn ism took root 


too. is n professor of medicine, a of those who claim to live by them among some of the noblest elements 
pure scientisl. a philosopher, a be- interpret them very differently from ol Israeli society. Atlan recalls wist- 
lievcr and a scholar of Judaism -and Prof. Allan. fully the “sociologically innovative 

an ardent dissenter from the politics The professor, who became a atmosphere" at Mcrkaz Harnv Kook 
of the religious mainstream in Israel ba'al fc.shuva decades before it was two decades ago. It stood out, ho 
today: While his expertise in the fashionable to do so. says- without says, against the background of "the 
niglch (revealed) side of Jewish pride, but with a measure of con- deepening degeneracy" that chur- 


thiit of I.cibowitz. his mastery of the latter-day exponents of nationalistic 
Kabbala (which. Atlan says, L.eiho- neo- Kabbala "the way a Buddhist 
witz dismisses us "idolatry”) is re- nmnk must look upon the young 
cognized by the select cabals of Mea Western hippies who dabble tran- 


She’aiim and the Jewish Quarter. sicutly and perlunctorily 
The disparity between Lei bn witz's ancient Eastern wisdoms." 
fame and Allan’s anonymity is The crude error of our l 
perhaps itself a symptom of the pro- ^ „ 
found malaise in out society which ' 
they both so profoundly deplore: the 
superficiality utul herd-instinct, t'l 
Leihowitz is the darling of the 
media, and hence renowned, he- * 
cause he is deliberately outrageous, J " J ' 

with remarks like "McirKnhane nml 

Golda Meir are the same thing. I Jq J gfa .v* 

don’t see any difference between raja 

Meir Kahane and the eminent repre- 

sentntive of Israeli socialism who 

proclaimed that there is no Palcsti- 

Ilian people." s “ km aft " » false 


that lie looks upon the uetcrizes so much of Ihe Orthodox 
exponents of nationalistic community. 

nlu "the way a Buddhist Even before his professional ro- 
isl look upon tile young inance with Isriiel, Allan had hc- 
liippies who dahhle trail- come attached to (lie country for 
n d perlunctorily in (lie religious reasons. Early in Ihe Six- 
aslern wisdoms." ties, he had come lo Jerusalem to 


The crude error of our Initcr-duy study with Rabbi Zvi Yehuda Kook. 
“ 1 , 1 . son of r/ie Rav Kook and eventually 

V nicntor of Ciush I'.muuim. which was 

4 raff teL ; Rabbi K«»ok had Hie teaching 

■3 method Allan and his friends had 

1 been seeking for year. "Ii wilt tine, 

J " S flM the real tiling, because it was based 

m sy'Hhesis of philosophy and Kahim- 

^ W.--... * a - i,s Wl 'H ;ls traditional studies." Zvi 

wk Yehuda Kook, (he guru of messianic 

aHi. • nationalism, was attractive to the 

, , ' , . ...... leftist Allan, “because lie thought 

:ekers after a false messiah is thal Ukc a Marxist." 


cau« l?d£ noMry 5 (o'impnrt hi's 


abl'e fale* of' a |^l it ical'tl iRRcnVer proufostierttion: "Like “™“' ^ 

in Urnni ism fthc movement of Ihe \ 7th cen- 01 initn m it. Like everyone else, l 

tury false messiah Shnbbetai Zvij, it ton thought it wascntircly crazy. But 
ATLAN’S responsibility, and will eventually collapse through an now we sec there issome truth in it." 
potential to influence, arc especially cxlcrnul calamity.” And he adds a What lie would like to see, he 
great because of his Sephardi Leibnwilz-likc hyperbole: “They ruminates dreamily, is a sort of 
credentials. During the heady days will blow up the mosques - and the hypothetical blend nf Nalorei Kartn 
when the Ohalim group of slum Messiah will not cornel and Hashomcr Ilatza ir. A pro- 

residents organized sit-ins in Jcru- “Already today,” he continues, foundly held |>uli(icnl Zionism, stif- 
salem lie was made chairman of the “they have produced n calamity: the fused with morality and love of the 
protest movement's “advisory conn- type' of Jewish immigrant wlm is land but bereft of any false messian- 
cil.** “They needed people without a attracted to Israel these days is so ism. He believes Ihe left must not 
criminal record,” he says with his often the racist, the extremist.” leave religion and tradition to the 
wry, self-effacing humour. “In the He recalls that the Suhhatian right, or it will never sway the aver- 
end they were cheated by unfulfilled movement in its lime attracted some age Israeli, 
promises, as so often in the past...” of the finest minds and finest souls Such thoughts, in inchoate form, 
Allun rejects as “too facile" what among the Jewish people. It was not w jH not be entirely bizarre to reli- 
he calls "the classical Peace Now merely a rabble-rousing flight of fnn- gious leaders who recoil from the 
analysis" of how Sephardi ethnicity, cy by a bunch of fanatics. There was excesses of Gush Emunim. 

Sephardi religiosity, and Beginisin authenticity in its Kabbalistic roots. Atlan speaks with hopeful approv- 
al! interacted to drag the country says Allan - and also wild error and al of the permeation of tlw Agudist 
towards a primitive and pernicious wilful misinterpretation. camp, andevenofMeaShe'nrini.by 

chauvinism. These were all elements “But that's what perversion is all Zionist influences. He cites the 
in the socio-political evolution, he about. You pervert the authentic, ambivnlencc of Aguda, and now of 
says, but there were other important not the entirely imaginary." Shas, towards the stale on the 

factors loo, internal and extraneous. As an example of the pernicious ideological level. Flat rejection is 110 
The rise of the Likud to power perversions of Gusli Emunim that hmger a viable option. Even in Mea 
followed a profound nnd prolonged are filtering into our national Well- Shearim the children speak Heb- 
disiilusionmcnt with humanistic anschauting, Allan cites a recent rew * despite the old-timers, Allan 
Zionism, Atlan notes. For many radio commentary in which the •„ 

Sephurdim, indeed, “humanistic broadcaster, a scholar who must ‘ But . dial s not the solution, 
Zionism had always been a source of have known he was being tenden- Allan himself readily admits. A solu- 
frustralion and alienation." tiously selective, quoted only those l, on can only come, he says with 

The core of the value-structure of medieval rabbinic authorities who ^ en fy resi gn a h9 n ; ,n t ’ ic ' orm °* nn 
most Seplmrdis was, and still is, their ruled that the rebuilding of the Tern- peace initiative. 

Jewish identity, Allan continues, pic is a binding miizvu- deliberately ’Even Shimon Peres could succeed 
“Other aspects of Zionism pro- omitting any mention of the solid [19 1 , c ® unt D’ towards new 

claiming universal equality and hu- majority who held this is for God, Zionist values]. But sadly -it snot 111 
man rights, were alien to them, not man, to bring about. his hands. The impetus has to come 

Their altitude inwards Arabs in from the outside, from the Arabs. 

S previous homes and now in MOST ANGUISHING and frus- "Untilthe Arabs arc ready to talk, 

Israel, was shaped primarily by the trating for Allan is the perversion Gush Emunim presents Use If. right- 
fact that they were Jews. which Ihe religious chauvinists prnc- ly. as n fully rounded Zionist uleolo- 

“So when Beein posited that the tise upon some of ilis own religious gy, while Peace Now and similnr 
hichest value in the world is the heroes: Rabbi Yehuda Halevi, the movements arc empty, lucking. 
Jewish people -it was ensy for many Maharal of Prague, Rav Avraham Almost morbid fatalism from 
Sephardim to identify with him." Yitzhak Hncohen Kook. someone who has so much in him u. 

But Labour's failure should be “1 'discovered ihem years before give, to inspire. Does not the s um- 
seen in Ihe broader context of Ihe Gush F.muhim 'found' them and >on, as he analyses it, demand sic- 
world-wide decline of Marxism as an distorted Ihem.” both inspiration, mlellec u.il lead- 

ideal, Atlan continues. In Israel this Allan has recourse lo a startling ership, from a man like Allan? 
was compounded by the break With analogy. "When Nietzsche wrote of He agrees he says^ And hs. in- 
the Communist bloc after the 1967 'Superman, lie nteani so much more tends lo speak oul more. Ihis con- 
wnr than any racist concept. He referred versa! ion of ours is one way of doing 

ThA k i a f nr fhA cnnic onrt minHc lo something spiritual. But the Nnzis so." • □ 


his hands. The impetus has to conic 
from the outside, from the Arabs. 
"Until the Arabs arc ready to talk. 


The battle for the souls and minds 10 something spiritual 
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The long arm of the law is clamping down on 
Jerusalemites - literally. A device known as the 
"Denver boot" is clamped onto a wheel of illegally 
parked cars, rendering them immobile until the 
victimized driver goes to considerable expense and 
bother to free his car. 


Israelis call the bright rod wheal locks "sandalim", 
when they're not calling them other, nastier names. 
Long-harried pedestrians have become rather fond 
of the little devils, however, wondering now if they 
can find a way to "clamp down" on speeders as well. 


Your friends and relatives overseas want to know 
more about Israel than they can read in their papers. 
Give them all the news and stories of every-day life in 
Israel, with a gift subscription to THE JERUSALEM 
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Greeks hud survived, they'd still best 
calling everyone else barbarians. 
Uui .ill three agreed that loo much 
elhiinccnirisni is a dangerous thing. 

SOME OF- the arguments are fami- 
liar ones in am culture; perhaps they 
are particularly timeK here and now . 
What was less familiar to the Jewish 
audience was what Walid Sudik had 
to say: 

"As an Arab. 1 hear things dif- 
ferently. Even in the expression 
'national unity government* 1 hear 
racism. There are no Arabs in it. 
Rakah (the Com munis is | and the 
Progressive List lire outside the 
national consensus." 

In response to someone who 
pointed out that there was no Peace 
Now among Arabs, he said it wasn't 
"helping the matter any" to make 
such a demand. What wuv necessary 
was cooperation. But when he had 
asked (o participate in the existing 
Peace Now nnd lo address a demon- 
stration. he said he was urged to 
keep a low profile, home might say 
lhai the PL.O had taken over Pence 
Now, die argument wenl. Better lo 
keep it strictly Jewish. 

What does this have lo'ulo with 
education and racism 1 . 1 Smlik’s 
approach was less theoretical than 


some of his Jewish colleagues. At 
least, he was talking iilnuil inlorma- 
(ion. oi lack thereof He seemed to 
he asking simply that Jewish Israelis 
try borrowing the consciousness ol 
an Arab cill/en from time to time 

" l live in Tsiihc. which is only 18 
kilometres I ruin Klni Sava he said, 
‘'but what ill fie i cnee does that 
make, since they’re totally segie- 
giitnlV" 

Ik- frequently visits Jewish 
sehools and talks with classes ul 
students. But the headmasters tell 
him they have to he objective, 
“living objective means inviting 
(ieula Cohen after my lecture." he 
explained. 

SOMI : TIMl:S in order lo get Bir- 
iiu m Wood to I hinsinaiic Hill, you 
have to devise a play. Thai . in a way, 
is what the Theatre for Children and 
Youth, subsidized by the ndiiealion 
Ministry, did a year ago with a play 
called liltuk White Grey, which deals 
with stereotypes among Araks anil 
Jews. 

At first . headmasters and teachers 
were reluctant to expose their stu- 
dents lo it and thou have to confront 
the results. The theatre's general 
director, Orna Porat, said most edu- 
cators round it easier to handle u play 
on the problems jn ahsorptinn nf 
Yemenite Jews in" the '50s, for in- 
stance. But she also thinks that after 
Meir Kahune's election to the Knes- 
set. people were worried enough to 
reconsider, and now there is more of 
a demand for Bhick White Grey. 

The press was invited to a per- 
formance at the high school at Iksal, 
near Nazareth - recently put on the 
map for most Jewish Israelis because 
it is the home of MK Abd-cl Waliah 
Darousha. who attempted to gel to 
Amman to address the Palestine 
National Council in December. His 
brother, Said Durousha, is the head- 
master of the high school, which 
played host to studcnls from a re- 
gional kibbutz school - Mossud 
1 la’amsikini - for the performance. 

• Several hundred I fM 2 ill -graders 
crowded into a long room, sitting on 
plank he nclics, overflowing onto the 
floor, leaning agaiusi poles. In the 
small space that remained at one 
end. the east set up a simple set nf 
I wo hospital beds and screens. 

Based on surveys ami workshops 
with Jewish and Arab high-school 
sludcnls, the piny wns wrillcn by 
.Shiirinn Riklin and directed by Avru- 
liani Dana. The plot: an Arab and a 


Jew regain consciousness after 
ahintsi siimiltancdiis accidents. 

They happen lo be in the same 
room; they happen in he the youth 
chess champions of their respective 
national groups, hut it was only 
retell l ly that the Jewish buy, David, 
disi'oveicd that he Had an Arab 
couiilei pin I . Allis. Each has a close 
relationship with someone political- 
ly extreme in the expected direction; 
each has doling parents wlu« take 
I mushy the bedside. 

There's something facile about the 
symmetry ol the play, the way the 
two young men sit down at the 
chess-board together soon .if'rr re- 
gaining consciousness; the relnliz" 
case with which David's parents in- 
vite Aids's home to rest, since they 
have a long trip from their village. 

But the production moves along 
with some humour, and holds the 
audience's intcresr. The chess game 
proves a useful metaphor for con- 
frontation. and the actors , adding or 
subtracting a layer of clothing, play 
tile characters on both sides of the 
"hoard" proving thut we ull love our 
children and underneath it all have 
the same fears and aspirations, cte. 
Well, don't we? 

IT WASN'T CLEAR, judging from 
the audience. They weren't saying 
much in the discussion that took 
place after the performance, least of 
all to the chessmen on the other 
team. And if they did. it was 
bounced off one of the adults 
earnestly trying to gel a rise out of 
the group. 

One of the adults was a sociolog- 
ist, Prof. Binyamin Yanoov of Bar- 
Ilan University, whose special in- 
terest is peace studies, and who 
volunteered to act as discussion 
moderator. Bui in this case, all he. 
did was talk about the subject, not 
elicit responses to it; he gave a list of 
questions for discussion, but didn't 
really ask them. 

One of the kibbutz lenchers made 
the point that this forum was not the 
place to accomplish real confronta- 
tion and connection; that smaller 
discussion groups would continue 
the work; and that some Arnb- 
Jcwish encounters had already been 

f oing on at Givat Ha viva, the kib- 
ulz education facility. : 

Sljll, students - mostly Arab - had 
some interesting questions to 
nddress to the vqst, director and 
playwright; One complained to Rik- 
lin (lint the Palestinian nationalist in 


the play was cut short in his argu- 
ments. ami that ' the Arab is repre- 
sented as weak." 

Riklin accepted the criticism, ami 
explained that he couldn't continue 
with "just talk" - there had to he 
some action. Asked what would hap- 
pen il (lie two extremists met, Riklin 
said that would he the pinhlcm for 
the next play. 

Odiei'qiic'iiionshadlodowith the 
meaning ol the chess game, and why 
[hue was im A tab acini in die play. 
The di reel or. Aviaham Dana, ex- 
plained that Assan Abbas of Until) 
el- Falun had part icipa led in the piv- 
paiadon ol the play, but then de- 
cided it was tun hike wan n political- 
ly. "in the lighl of ivivnt develop- 
ments" and quit. I >ana sail I lie w ■ mid 
be veiy happ\ il lie could find an 
Arab actor to "lake pan. 

But Aims, the Amb chessplayer 
shouts with I rust rat ion: "Whatever I 
do lakes oil a political n waning - 
even chess." 

Dana tried to dear sonic ol the 
verbid cobwebs and make something 
- happen at tin- meeting. Demoiisir.il- 
j mg some ol the drama techniques he 

• and Riklin had used, he called on 
| one Aral) and one Jewish student 

* to come up. exchange identities, and 
! see what came mil of their mouths. 

' Each spouted the stereotyped ex- 
pressions he attributes to Ihe other 
side. But at least something was 
beginning lo happen - not just talk. 

TH E TALK I NG - to whatever avail 
- took place in Hebrew. Doesn't that 
immediately set up some resistance 
on the part of Arab students? 

Abdul Lalif Abdul Hndda, who 
touches literature at the Iksal school, 
said alter the programme that he 
didn’t lliiiik there was emotional 
resistance to the play because it was 
in Hebrew, liis students* compre- 
hension is high, hqt they obviously 
had trouble expressing themselves; 
linguistically they were not on their 
own turf. 

Salman Zouahi, a math teacher, 
said some of his students had met 
kibbutz students when they staged a 
joint 'demonstration against Herat 
youth protesting at Iksal against MK 
Durousha’s attempt lo talk to the 
PLO. He didn't feel that the lack of 
communication on the day of the 
play wns as had as it seemed. 

Both teachers agreed that the only 
way to continue the Arab-Jewish 
contacts was to include parents in the 
programme, and lo give the studcnls 
responsibility for planning it. 

The teachers were talking after 
the play, over coffee, in another long 
room where, for the most part, the 
Arab teachers sat on one side of the 
room and the cust and Hebrew jour- 
nalists sat on the other. 

■THERE WAS one star in this dim 
firmament: Arie Elias, the actor who 
played (he fathers, both Arab and 
Jewish. He was n genuine participant 
in both cultures. A native of Iraq, he 
speaks fluent Arabic. 

Block White Grey makes refer- 
ence to The Merchant of Venice and 
„ Shylock's “Hath not a Jew eyes" 
speech, with an Arab echo. After the 
play, Elias delivered the original 
Shylock speech in Arabic. 

Then he went on to do a mono- 
logue by Ahmed Shawli, whom he 
called "the Egyptian Shakespeare." 
It was about a man in love with 
Cleopatra's shadow ~ and the Arab 
students came alive smiling, 
laughing, clapping. 

Elias could even shout at them to 
keep quiet when necessary. "I'm at 
home here," he said. At least there 
I was one point of contact, 
i The Shylock speech continues: "If 
I you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die? And if you 
i wrong us, shall we not revenge?,.." . 0 
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NOTHING FORMS bunds faster 
than community singing. Ami a na- 
tion singing its natiunal anthem - 
with one voice, so to speak - is the 
very soul of unity and cohesion. 

Football crowds have their dirges, 
schools their alma mater songs; reli- 
gion binds the faithful with uplifting 
hymns, however obscure the mes- 
sage. They are all meant to achieve 
unity, exclusivity; the message im- 
plies the superiority nf the group, it 
is ail exercise in self-praise. 

Around the age of six I learned the 
national anthem of the Netherlands, 
the Wilhrhnus can Nusstutwe, much 
in the same way as 1 later learned my 
hnr-mit/.va portion - by role, with- 
out having the slightest idea wlait the 
words were supposed to mean. 

Written in the mid- 16th century, 
the words by Marnix van St. Aldc- 
gondclist the credentials of William 
the Silent, the "father of Ihe Father- 
land" whose identity is confusing, to 
put il mildly. 

"William of Nassau am I of Ger- 
man blood. Faithful to the nation I 
will remain until death. The Prince 
of Orange [a small principality in the 
French Gtinl ], undaunted am I. The 
King of Spain I have always hon- 
oured." How was that?? The found- 
er nf the Dutch nation of German 
blood? Born and resident of France? 
And a loyal subject of the king of 
Spain, a country with which Hol- 
land, at the time of William's death 
by an assassin's bullet in 1584, had 
been at war for 14 years? 

This did not stop me from rising 
with a lump in my throat that windy 
Sunday in April 1940 in Amsterdam, 
when those stately chords rolled 
across the football pitch as the teams 
of Holland and Belgium lined up and 
we all stood to attention to sing thoic 
hallowed words. 

I WAS RAISED during a period 
when overt patriotism was the low 
image on the social totem-pole. In 
the 3f)'s the liberal motto was "work- 
ers pf the world unite" - those self- 
same workers who had only recently 
been slaughleringeach other all over 
Europe, and were to do so again 
before the decade was out. 


hi my German period I wiuiLsscd 
die change from the less than modest 
"Deutschland, Deinselihmil fiber 
tille.\" in i lie II first Wesscl sung. From 
there my road led to Hie newly 
creak'd Irish Free Slate, where I rose 
wilh the rcM ul the audience at 
Dublin's i i|d Abbey Theatre to stand 
at attention while a trio of ageing 
spinsters sumurhud nut The Snider's 
Souk: 

After which we happily settled 
down to hear Sean O'Casey lambast- 
ing the Emerald Isle from the 
Guimicss-sccnted mouth of that 
drunken patriot-buffoon, Captain 
Boyle, declaring that "the Coun- 
try... is going to hell." 

After that came the period of my 
English residence and God save the 
King, with a plea to "send him 
victorious, happy and glorious," 
which in those years ( 1 939 to 1945) 
was urgently O.K. with me. In thut 
period, 1943 to be ex net, our brave 
ally Soviet Russia changed its 
an I hem from the strictly proletarian 
International . a hymn to the univer- 
sal class struggle (Arise yon sturvel- 
inf’s from your slumbers/ Awake yon 
prisoners of want) to the narrowly 
nationalistic words of poet Mikhal- 
kov: 

Sing to the Motherland, glory un- 
dying. 

Bulwark of people in brotherhood 
strong ! 

Flag of the Soviets, people's flag 
flying 

Lead us from vict'ry to vict'ry on I 

Apart from supplying arms, there 
seemed to he little concern for the 
"prisoners of want." 

NEXT IN LINE, as far as I was 
concerned, was Halikva (The 
Hope), expressing a longing rather 
than a resolve; 

As long as deep in the heart 

The soul of a Jew yearns 

And towards the East 

An eye looks to Zion 
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Our hope is not yet lost 
The hope of two thousand years 
To he a free people in our land 
The lantl of Zion and Jerusalem . 

But realization putting paid to 
hopes, it was left lo each citizen lo 
judge how far ancient hopes had 
lived up lo expectations. As a song of 
the period had it, "dreams arc only 
beautiful when they remain unfulfil- 
led." 

And so, finally settled in our 
ancient hopclund. 1 had a quiet look 
at the national anthems that sur- 
round us. By courtesy or TV, the 
most familiar is that of the Kingdom 
of Jordan. I am sure (hat it is a 
rousing summons lo Arabs, but lo 
my cars it sounds like the battle-cry 
of an overtired baby. Still, it is of 
service on those charming occasions 
at the airport where ihe Jordanian 
cabinet seem to spend most of their 
time, seeing off and welcoming their 
majesties (some receive royal kisses; 
others formal handshakes; and the 


rest, nods of recognition). For (lie 
henc (il nf JTV wat diets, here are 
the a n I hem's words in lianslulion: * 

Lung live the king 

Long Jive the king 

His position is s ubtime 

His banners waving in glory sup- 

ft couldn't have taken its author. 
Professor Abdul mnn 'ini ar-rifan'i, 
very long in pen ilia! one. 

Who can forget the Egyptian 
national anthem, played here al the 
time nf President Sadat's historic 
visit, when il almost made the num- 
ber one spot on the Israeli hit- 
parade. Dating from IMhO.it has five 
stanzas and one chorus: 

Hail gallant troops 
Dashing with th unde etuis roar. 
Swearing never to return 
Except with epoch-making victory 

Rise and raise a host. 

With foyrii hearts ready Jor sacri- 
fice. 

Oh! ihe horrws the enemy shall 
suffer 

Through the fire of your zeal. 

The people advance like lightning. 
The people .stand like mountains 
and setts-, 

Angry volcanoes, erupting volca- 

Digging graves for the enemy. 

0 f my weapon I 

1 low t long to clutch thee! 

Respond, awake and alert. 

For valiant enmhut! 

For Egyptians with u penchant for 
double entendre the chorus could 
raise eyebrows. 

And now for a clockwise tour 
d’horizon of some of our sdf- 
declnred adversaries. 

LEBANON: 

A II nf inf For our country, for ottt 
flag nnd glory! 

Our valour out! our writing arc the 
envy of the ages. 

Our mountains and our valleys, 
bring forth stalwart men. 

And to perfection tdl our efforts nr 
devote... 


As far us Israel is concerned, (hat 
line about their writing being “the 
envy of the tiger" - the Lebanon - 
Israel treaty in list have Iven a slip of 
the pen. And as for those stalwart 
men, they surely have had a ball 
these la si seven years. And never 
mind the damage. 

SYRIA: The Syrian Naiitmal 
anthem is surprisingly subdued: 

Defenders of the realm, peace on 

Our proud spirits will not be sub- 
dued. 

The abode of Arabism, a hallowed 
sanctuary 

The scat of the. stars, an inviolable 
preserve . 

As I nr ‘‘the abode nf Arabism" 
being a "hallowed sanctuary," Yas- 
se r A rafa t may deni 1 1 r . 

SAUDI ARABIA: The kingdom, 
for ull its wealth and power, has only 
a seven bar anthem, no doubt to 
shorten those Arab embracing cere- 
monies in the airport heat. There is 
no doubt where the author Muham- 
niedTalui stands on the mumircliy: 

Long live our glorious Icing, to him 
raise applause. 

Applaud and repeat the song lvr 
raise to the protector 

Of the Holy Land. Long live the 
king 

and the flag of the country 

Long live the king! 

The anthem, curiously, contains 
the stage directions. 

ALGERIA. With (his anthem we 
have the Arab sanguineous stream in 
full flood. 

UV swear by the lightning that 
destroys, 

By the sire an is of generous blood 
being shed, 

By the bright flags that wave, 

Flying proudly on the high djebels. 

That hi 1 are in revolt, whether to 
live or to die. 

Morocco, I r»u|. Libya and Yemen 
all have national anthems, but they 
haven't got around to putting words 
to them. 1 suppose they are- too busy 
pumping oil. u 
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SILI-t-N has been thief pxycliisitr fst 
far Ihc pr fanner.* psyihialrk’ service 
for ovcrlwM decude.s, but there is in 
him little of the pessimism so com- 
mon Lo those who work for years 
with what society culls ‘'hopeless" 
cases. Silfen dncn’l sec things, that 
way. “We are many things here," he 
says, "we arc first and foremost a 
psychiatric hospital. That means that 
we operate in the same way as any 
other psychiatric facility, we try to 
help disturbed people make a heller 
adjustment to their circumstances." 

Bin. Silfen admits, it isn't us sim- 
ple as nil that. First of all. because 
under the law n person may be 
mentally ill, even seriously so. and 
still stand trial for his crimes. The 
law asks only if ihat person "knows 
the difference he tween right and 
wrong.” Consequently, many piis- 
one r-v reach the prison in u condition 
iu which Ihey would have to Ire 
hospitalized, no matter where they 
were. They know (lie difference be- 
tween right and wrong hut have no 
control over ihcir.tohavuuir. 

"We tend to keep out patients in 
hospital longer (Han they do on the 
Outside i" the Hungprian-born 
psychiatrist says. "The new psycho- 
active drugs, allow most people to be 
out of hospital in two or three weeks. 
But those people arc being sent 


INSIDE STORY 


home lo their families and their 
friends, to a place where they get the 
support they need. Here, I am send- 
ing them back to the prison, to the 
very place they don’t want to be. 
Consequently we try to he sure the 
prisoner is capable of functioning 
within the prison environment be- 
fore wc send him back." 

In a world that debates whether 
mental institutions arc for the good 
of the individual or for the good of 
society. Silfen has no doubts about 
his hospital. He known it is there for 
the good of the prisoner, not for the 
welfare of (lie prison system. And 
inmates from prisons all over the 
country arc sent to Ramie if Ihey 
need psychiatric care. 

"Wc base our care principally on 
psychotherapy. Wc use fa r less d tugs 
than the outside hospitals do, partly 
because of the reasons I already 
mentioned and partly because we 
don't have to drug the patient in 
order to make him acceptable to his 
environment.** The hospital also 
does not use electric shock therapy. 

Patients get to the hospital for a 
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number of reasons - in addition to 
the reason mentioned above, arriv- 
ing ill, the second most common 
reason is acute depression with 
attempted suicide. ‘Tin not talking 
about all these supci dually scarred 
wrists you see, that's almost a tribal 
ritual here and no one ever commits 
suicide that way," Silfen says. "I 
menu the ones who try to hang 
themselves, or immolate them- 
selves, or olhei really serious 
attempts. These people need help 
and wc are here to see that they get 
it." 

Another group of patients are 
those who undergo acute psychotic 
episodes in prison. 'Ihey too are 
Cared for by the staff at the psychiat- 
ric facility. 

The hospital staff also have pa- 
tients who are sent to them for 
observation. The courts sometimes 
waul a psychiatric evaluation before 


hearing an appeal; the parole board 
wants an evaluation before letting a 
prisoner have u short leave or a 
parole. This is an area that the staff 
of psychologists and criminologists 
who work with Silfen take very 
seriously. “It's a very heavy respon- 
sibility," one clinical psychologist 
said. "You want to act for the good 
of the patient-prisoner, hut at the 
same time you want to he sure that a 
man released on your recommenda- 
tion is not going to go out and com- 
mit u crime of violence. It's the part 
of my work that 1 like least 
she added. 

Most of the patients in the yO-bed 
hospital are Jews. "We have some 
Arab patients, but nut as many as we 
have Jews. Usually only very acute 
cases. There are reasons for that," 
Silfen says. "The Arabs are a light- 
knit sub-culture in the prison and 
they do far more towards taking care 
of one another than the Jewish pris- 
oners do. Consequently, we are less 
needed." 

But there is another reason as 
well, and Sjlfcn addresses it. "A 


large proportion of the Arab prison- 
ers are here for political crimes. This 
is, foi me, a delicate area and I try as 
much as possible to avoid putting a 
political prisoner into psychother- 
apy. This is a tool that has, in ion 
many places in the world, been mis- 
used, and 1 don't want anything that 
might even faintly smack of brain- 
washing lo happen here. I know that 
not all psychiatrists in l he world 
agree with me on this, hut I consider 
those who do misuse psyehotheiapy 
for political aims (o be nothing less 
than moral maniacs." 

THU HOSPITAL, like most 
psychiatric institutions, is divided 
into two types of ward, the open 
ward ami the closed ward. This hos- 
pital is no exception. Nor is it very 
different from a dozen such hospitals 
oulsitlc the walls. In the closed ward 
patients lie huddled under their 
blankets through the day. or sit star- 
ing at the wall, or pace the Ilnur. Bui 
in the open ward they sit in the 
courtyard playing sliesh-besh. or in 
the television room watching a show, 
or in the well-equipped occupational 
Ihcinpy room where the looms clack 
busily and the sound of carpenters’ 
tools whir. But again, don't look 
ii[/. The open, sunny courtyard has a 
ceiling of woven barbed wire, and 
the door to the nurses' station is of 
massive steel. 

Silfen, who lectures in criminolo- 
gy at Bar-1 Ian University, feels that 
(he one thing (hut is really lacking, 
however, is a follow-up service for 
the prisoners. "As long as they are 
still in prison wc keep contact, but 
once they are released that's it. We 
encourage them to get in touch with 
their local mental health service, hut 
most don’t." 

The proof of the need for such a 
: service is in the number of released 
prisoners who do contact the llterap- 
, isl who cared for them. "What can 
wo d«7" asks Silfen. "A released 
prisoner’s wife calls me at home on 
Friday night and says that Avi is in a 
bad way and wants to sec me. I tell 
her to gel him to gel in touch with the 
mental health service. She says he 
won’t go. He only wants to talk to 
me. So I go. How would 1 feci if I 
didn’t and he killed himself? Or 
committed another crime and went 
back to prison? Perhaps the little bit 
of support 1 can give will make a 
difference. 1 have to try." 

One released prisoner told me 
that he often waited at the Ramie 
t bus station just to sit on a bench for a 
few minutes and talk to his former 
therapist. "I don't care how long I 
have to wait, it’s worth it. He always 
makes me sec things more clearly. If 
I am still straight it’s because of the 
I help he has given me.” 

But not all the prisoners they lre.il 
| are helped. Many return to prison 
again and again. "One has to guard 
; against letting this affect one’s atti- 
, fade," Silfen says. "You work with u 
dozen, 211, 30 patients, and if even 
one of them gels things straightened 
j out and lives a belter Ufa because of 
it, then he, society and you yourself 
, have all won." 

Silfen and his co-workers also pay 
regular visits to the other prisons 
t around the country, where they hold 
• individual and group therapy ses- 
sions with prisoners who do not 
I require hospitalization. This, Silfen 
. says, is a big part of their job; but 
! because his staff is small he feels that 
. prisons in peripheral areas are not 
1 given the attention they deserve. 

Silfen stresses that he feels that 
l the work they do is important and 
; that it is a valuable part of the mental 
’ health care in Israel. "After all, we 
5 speak of judging societies by how 
they treat their prisoners and their 
5 mentally ill. ..Well, here we have a 
^ good place to prove something.” ■ D 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


ADVENTURES IN JAZZ - Will, well l in .wit 

niu.kMiis. { i’ll (.'ml. today at I.JHi p.m . 
Wednesday ,ii ‘On p.m. ) 

ALON OLIAKl INK - New- snugswiihT mien 


A I'M. I S or t;nl.l> - C.-hun d'Himiciit.iry 
film rummime ilk rbe >,l Hu- Stale of ImuiI 
it nrmmuc i(>.|i-l. iiint.ui.iwul *■ |i.m.l 


JAZZ EVENING - Vklur Ion H„n. 

(iauuuer, Jcun-l l.iude Juries h.'vi lvsi AslkT- 
oviiz. vihniplmnc. t mm pc l. (ZnuuM Contcd- 


JAZZ IN Till-: CELLAR - Al ilk- American 
Colony 1 Inlet. Li/ M allies pl.iy-. jj// pl.mo. 
(Tuesday al X Hi p.m.); NuslulgLi will, ihc 
I riddle Wc-iKtt.il I rit>. ( I hu md.iy ,n “ p.m.) 


TOFA'AII - Jewish music hy women I 
women only. (Israel Centre. IP Sinus. imm 
rnw in S..H) p.m.) 


DuiJnijn rind Thu Parvnrim (Old Jufl'n. El 

iLimmnni.I.iniglu al IO.3Up.ni ) 


IN I lit: DRESSING BOOM - .Solo slum wirli 
smgii Sandra Juliusmi. (kchnvnt. Motel, 
loilinirnw Jl'ip III.: I A.. I /avia. Iiksif.i v :it 'i 


INNOCENT OF CRIME - IE. any Sunders., n\ 
Ik--* solii show. iJli-it ML-h.iydl.lik-s.lav ..i '• 
p in.'. 1‘ei.ili Tikvj. Ileieh.il Wedlksdav .il ‘J 


All |irni>i minin'. -< jii >■ In 1 1 i-hn-u unit's iiIIii-i'wIh- 


Al.l. MV SONS F.Xn.l'f NAOMI *>r TMK 
SHORES OF SWI 17.KIU.ANI) - licit I e is. in 
prodiuiinn. A satire on Israeli suvicU. itierjrd 


Israeli soldier. (T/.ivi.i. 1 Inn— !:■> ,ii upn 


I nnisii- (iniio. In-, linn 
i. S.iIjIii - dill' Nablus, 
■'» .H *»p in ) 


Sit. Is ROAD - uilh Velm.lii It.is 


St INCS I IF KRKTZ ISHAI-.I. - Nalmm I 

mil j;in.»ls (Z‘ >A lloli-e.li'iiiiirr.AV. Ilmr-dav 
ui ".Ml p.m.) 

Till: '!' AVF.UNKRS - Anveik-.m nml Irish Mk 
nuiMv, Linmliy music, j.iy/. (fl|.l Jalla. Ilasim- 
l.ili. 1 liinsil.iy al 10 Vi | , ni l 

23.23- In//. (I /nvl.i. Ihiirsdnvai II. 1 1 pin.) 


APPLES OF GOM> - Set Jerusalem. (EiI.ii. 


rill- DANl'K OF GENGHIS COIIKN - Beit 
Leissm pritdiktiiiii. A Jew .nul .. N.,/i veleun 
in Oemiiiny in (lie Lillies (Kislmn l.e/imi. 
Motel, tonight ai X..KI p.m ; Beil I.cismii. 
inmnrrotv. Weilnesfl.iv irt X Jllp.in t 


THE FALL - By Alk-rl L'unuis. I Iasi ml. ih 



'Teibele and her Demon, ' a Habinmh production of the story by Bashwis- 
Singer, utHabimah Theatre in Tel Aviv. 

TEIIIKI.K ANII III.R DEMON - By IJ.sIil.-vis- Others 

Singer. It. i him all pruduelion ( I l.ihiuinh. Mi s- akfuia - i.. r , ■».!...■ .n.-ui. h. 
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GUITAR DUO - Irit Even Tnv and Vnrdn 


SPANISH AND AMERICAN MUSIC - Robin 
Weisel-L'upsf-iilo. soprano; Kiki Spcrber. 
y«iano; Es .it Vitnei. hons. WfuVs by Riwtrigo, 


FRENCH ROUt.F.TTK - Cainen production 
A vomedy (Canieri. Wednesday .11 4 VI jud 
X.Jli p m . Thursday ai X.3II p.m j 


THE INTEU.ECI.TL'AI.. THE WIIOltE AND 
THE CI.OIVN - Mini musical. 1 tnsiiliiuh 
pi odiictioti (OldJ.iif.i. lidsimi.ih.ioniiihi al in 


WAR AT IIIIMK - By I,,,,.. *«*?■ U 

P ndutl..ili A U.S A. sol-licr 'C-adjli,' ‘lip l» CIIMKIIIANS-Ui TKn.l C.rirr.Mi. Raa.hchj 
hk in Halil' Jlki I icln.ipi. I Hub niJh R..'i- Munnip .,1 , |„. llri . p ini | ucll „ n . Alv , u .„, p | ( 
ita. tomuhl .11 1 p ni.. loniuriow ni . . U p. 1 . . |,» l .kinji for weulili and li ippiik s. (Bccis|u-Sj 

Mcsk.ii. Tuodjy ihiougl, fhi.rvd,iy si S.» Ueil I l.iam. flmnsljv al X JUpn. ) 

' UHN.lt 1 AN COMES HACK F ROM TIIF WAR 

- Ull-hIilIij .Municipal I hc.ilie pis .direr ion. 


ORGAN RECITAL - Kimberly Marshall 
(USAi. Works hy Radi. RuMcliUsic .md 
others. (Doimiilon Abbey. Ml. Zion, lonnv- 


1TIE CAMERA TA TRIO - Eli lleifelz. dnr- 
inci; Einruiuel timber, eclln; Miehnet Bogus- 
lavsky, piuno. Wlih guest nriisls Slilomo Gro- 
nlch, piano; Emily Uercndsen , mc/zo-soprnnn. 


Haifa 

CHAMBER MUSIC - Tjin-.r K.i/. m£//«- 
sopr.inu: Yie.il Cohen. Jariiki. Bruce Wil- 
liams. viola: Ruth Hefei/, pi. inn. Work 4 by 
Bacli. Vivnl.il . Bedims cn. Mnum. Butinis 
and others. iHnilu Muscuni. (imnurnwi 


BEETHOVEN SONATAS - Violins, pianos, 
cello, (kunut llasharnn. Yuvnl. imiighi in K' 
p.m.) 


LIES - Cumcri produeiinn About 
friendship hCiwecn mu families. (C.uTii 
(iunnrriiw-.iiX.lnp.nl l 


NIGHT I’FfJfl.F. - Shori moiics h> SnlmU SUMMER OF 1UK SEVENTEENTH I IOI.I. - 

Mills- Ipunki I/.111.1 poi(likii<m 1 Wadi S.i lib. |jv K.iy L.»wkr l in Engli-h) rRa'miiin.i.His- 
lomelu .il l, p m 1 udrui Hall, tmnoinwul i» Jllp in ) 


FOR CHILDREN 


“ETNAIITA" - Oriel Znhur. piano. Works hy I fusharon, YuvjI. lomurrow m v .hi p.i 


MAINI.Y tlANDKI. - H unique m-.liumenis r.VSADOKI.A - Israeli pl.iv .il«ni( « cm/y niglu ( igjhTi-c:il ZsVo. Sunil :»v. We.lnesdav .‘I 2 p. 11 


JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - 


miff. Dvorak. (Binycuei I la'uira. Thursday t 


(For JhsI nilnulL- ehnnRc* In progrummes a 


THE ROTTEN HOUR OF t> -T/.ivw prmliie- 
lion. Comedy in verse. (Kell Lti«in. Upper 
Cellar. Itiulglit ni HI p. 111 . 1 


EZRA Ir.AGAN — Sf.iins. uxiies. p.miMmin 
downs K >ld latfu. I lasimi.ili . U<itinri<i , .v 

12 .hi p.m. 1 


ak. Bizet and olhers. (Tzavia, mmnrruw m It 


Material for publlcntlon must he al The ./ern- 
intern PoU offices ia Jerusalem (In writing) on 
the Sunday niornlnK of Ilia week of publkelhm. 


TIIF. SUIT - Monudinma nboul tin luilirtn 
aviltkrund her children. (Old Jaffa. Iln'iituah. 
Wednesday ill •> p ill | 


T ALKS OF lill.I.F.L - Puppel sh<n 
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GORDON OF 11 ' 1 


87 Ben Yeluida, T«| 244373 

8th and 
last week in 
Tel Aviv 

* RICHARD BURTON 

1984 


2nd week 

TEACHERS 

Fri. lUp.m. 

Sal. 7.15, 9.30 
Weekdays 4. 30. 7. 15, 9.30 



AMPHITHEATRE 

4th week 

ELECTRIC 

DREAMS 


SHAHAF 

7th week 

BROADWAY 
DANNY ROSE 

Tonight 10, 12 


THE BOMBER 


STUDIO 

llth and last week 

KARATE KID 


TAMUZ 

Cinema Ramat Aviv 
Tel. 412761 

6th week 

Tonight 10, U| Sal. 1.30, 7 JO, 9.30 
Weekdays 7.30, 9.30 



BEIT ABBA KHOUSHY 

2nd week 

LIQUID SKY 

Sal. 7. 9 
Weekdays 9 


CHEN 

3rd week 

KARATE KID 


DAVID 

TOP SECRET 


Tue. 7.15,9.30 only 


HECHAL 

2nd week 

BREAKDANCEH 


T1FERET 

SEIGNEUR DE 
LA ROUTE 

7.15, 9.15 



FILMS IN BRIEF 


ATAL1A - A Hcbrcw-languagc film on a 
romance between a 40-year-old woman and a 
19-year-old man, set against the background r>( 
kibbutz life. Starring Micbal Bat-Adam. 


John Belushi and gang turn you on, probably sc 


BREAKDANCE II - The street gangs of New 
York City arc still popping, and locking, and 
breaking, probably On Iheir way to another 
box-office hit. 


WALKING TOURS 

In English 
Jerusalem 

Sunday and Tuesday at 9.30 a.ra. - Jewish sites, 
Cardo, Western Wall excavations. 

Sunday at 2 p.m. The Jewish Quarter and Mt. 


Monday, Wednesday, Thursday at II a.m. - 
Archeology in the Jewish Ouarter; Israelite 
Tower. Cardo, Burnt House (2 hours). 

Monday al 2 p.m. - Sites of special Christian 
Interest (2 hours). 

Thursday at 9.30 o.m. - The Ml. of Olives In 
Jewish. Christian and Moslem belief. 

Friday at 9.30 a.m. - The Old City Wails (2 


about o group of third-rate artists, managed by 
Danny Rose, trying to Inrilc a living. Amus- 
ing, intelligent, scnsiiivcly-told story, which 
should leave Woody fans happy. 

CARMEN - Screen version of the opera by 
director Francesco Rosi. Successful rendition, 
Hue to the original by Bizet, wlih rich cbarac- 


husincAsman, married to a beautiful woman. 


tan, the story starts taking its unusual 


GREMLINS - Meet these small, cuddly pets 
with ihclt special ways. They sometimes cause 


EDUCATING RITA - About a i young woman linic marvel. Great entertainment, 

student of literature, and her elderly professor 

who rails in love with her. Sharp dialogue adds THE HOUSE IN CARP STREET - The story of 

to Inis successful adaptation of this London the Jewish community in Prague at the time of 

W ; performances by Michael Caine ihe Nazi invasion In March 1939. ( In German 

and Julie Walter*. with Hebrew subtitles.) 


Toura start from Citadel Courtyard next to 
Jaffa Gale and last 3-314 hours (unless other- 
wise stated). Tickets on the spot. 

Archeological Tours 

Dal^r at 11.30 a.m., Friday al 9.30 a.m. - 
Jewish Quarter Burnt House. Canio. 


Mount. 

Sunday, Wednesday at 2 p.m. - City of David, 
Arca"G," Hezekiah's Tunnel, PunlofSiloani. 

Monday, Wednesday at 0.45 o.m. - Temple 
Mount, Dome nf the Rock. 

Tuesday, Thursday al 2 p.m. - Christian and 


Tel Avlv/Jalfa 

Monday at 10 a.m. - Legendary and traditional 
Jaffa. Meet al Clnck Tower Square, Jaffa. 
Monday at 2 p-m. - Pioneers and Dreumcrs; 
Tel Aviv and Jaffa. Meet at Clock Tower 
Square, Jaffa. 

Thursday at 10 a.m, - Urban development nf 
Tel Aviv. Meet at Shalom Tower, Gate 5. 
Thursday at 3.30 p.m. -Tel Aviv - nnwl Meet 
at entrance toT.A. Museum. 

Tours last about 2Vi hours. Tkkris on the spot. 

Haifa 

“Sabbath Morning Walk" - Tomorrow ol 
10.00 a.m. till 1.00 p.m. from Panorama Rd. 
Organized Ity the I laifu Tuurism Development 
Ass., Includes museums. Hiiha'i Shrine and 
gardens and others. 

Safad 

Dnily expeditions to uld Jewish Ouarter of 
Sufnd. synagogues, War nf Independence land- 


in modern America without any commentary 
or plot. Utilizing slow-mollon techniques and 
infra-red photography, It wonders from Indian 
rock paintings to the world of nuclear photo- 
graphy. A totally captivating film-going expert- 

LIQUID SKY - A Russian-directed, New 
York, new wave film. All sorts of crazy, 
outrageous escapades add to this super-crazy 
science fiction world, and a violent one at that. 


edy directed by Paul Mazursky. Robin Wil- 
liams plays the role of Vladimir Ivanoff, a 
gentle Russian saxophonist who decides to 


1984 - Director Michael Radford's adaptation 
of Ocorgc Orwell’s novel, about n futuristic 
world where Big Brother Is always watching 


ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMERICA - Hie 
chronicle (almost >1 hours long) of 50 years in 
the lives of two Jewish gangsters in New York, 


REUBEN REUBEN - Tom Conti plays a dissi- 
pated, alcoholic, lecherous, rumpled Welsh 
poet who survives by lecturing about his own 
poetry at ladies' tea parties In American sub- 
urbia. Intelligent entertainment. 

THE REVOLT OF JOB - Based on a true 
story, the film Is set in Hungary In 1943. A 
young Christian boy. an orphan, is adopted by 
a middle-aged Jewish couple whose children 
have all died. Excellent, touching portrayal of 
their relationship, as well as the rime period. 

SPLASH - Wall Disney comedy about an 


TEACHERS - A comedy taking place In a 
contemporary American public high school, 
where students, teachers and pupils arc faced 


WOMAN IN RED - American adaptation or a 
French bedroom farce. Gene Wilder directs 
and plays the mnlc leud. applying his own 


Some oT the films listed ore restricted to adult 
audiences. PI rase check with the chicmii. 


RESTAURANTS JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 






HI 



get n> ere i>old apd dian)©i)d<f 
jewelry for your ipopey. 


A/m 

A,/ j 

4 k Mi# 

... 

vTMm-'TMM 


Buy your gold chains, 
rings, bracelets, earrings 
and pendants directly from 
the factory showroom and 
save up to 40% on the 
retail price. 


j m J T .,rt- 

**&*&## * ' 
\pt ' AM A r .-. J 

1/ -• 


JERUSALEM 

SHOPPING 






oidifxn 

The largest manufacturers 
and exporters of gold jewelry 
in the Middle and Far East. 


FRIDAY, JANOAaV"; 198* 
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EXHIBITIONS 


A VANISHED WORLD: ROMAN 

VISHNIAC, PHOTOGRAPHS (uni il 
1.3.85). One of the mosi important 
photographic flocumnninrlei of Jewish 
life in Eastern Europn hoi men 1934 and 

10:10. 

A number of people visiting Vishmuc's 
ex hi hi i io ns have Miami tied themsulvas or 
members of ihfllr families. Visitors who 
can identify images and places which 
have no unusual story behind them, or 



African An - ICO masks, irimgns imtl itocomtivo objects arc dhplnyori by 
tiliglnnl Visual meins, in order id give lhe viuwor ,in artistic ,md visual expprioac 
sunilnt to that of tliu Alricin air list himself. Fail li-rior inn nnd Martin Wright 
African Art Galtary. 

The City Coins of Ereiz Israel otul tho Dacapolls In the Roman Period 
Lea Nikol; Paintings - retrospective HXhlhlilon 1950-1964 
Eliahu Gat - Landscape paintings 

Meet an Israeli Artist - for children, m the Ruth Youth Wing. Courtesy of Dr. 
and Mrs Bernard Sallck, Los Angoras 

Permanent Exhibition of Miniature Rooms (Ruth Youth Wing) 

Ylflocti Alois - Illustrations tot children's hooks (Ruth Youth Wing! 
Photography - for children, at the Pnfoy Center 
Permanent Collection of Judoka, Art and Archaeology 
THE ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM 
Egypt: Tho Other Side of the Rivar 


CONCEflT 

Snturriay, January 26 at 20.30 
PIANO RECITAL 

Pnina Salzman in an evening of Chopin solo piano music 

LECTURES 

Sunday, January 27 at 20.30 

LOVE AND PAINTING - ILLUMINATED KETUBOT 
with Ins Fishof 

Monday, January 28 at 20.30 < 

THE FORMATION OF LEONARDO'S ARTISTIC PERSONALITY AND HIS 
EARLY WORKS 

with Dt. Avigdor W.G. Poseq (part of series on Leonardo da Vinci) 

CHILDREN’S FILM 

Sun , Jan. 27, Mot., Jan. 28, Wed., Jen 30 ft Thurs,, Jan. 31 at 1S.30 
APE AND SUPER APE 41972) 

A doc umen lory film featuring wild life in Afriqg 

FILM 

Tuesday, January 29 at 18.00 and 20.30 and Saturday. February 2 at 20.30 


FROM MAO TO MOZART IUSA 19801 

Dir.; Murray Lernor 

SENIOR CITIZENS’ FILM 
Wednesday, January 30 at 1 1.00 

PROFILE.OF AN ARTIST - MARCEL JANCO - Produced by thB Israel Film 
Service. Courtesy of Mr. end Mrs. Simon Bond and Mr. Curtis Katz 
FOLKLORE EVENING AT THE TICH0 HOUSE 

Thursday, January 31 at 19.30 

. LEGENDS AND JEWISH FOLKTALES ADAPTED FOR CHILDREN 
with Lizzy Moses, puppeteer; Prof. Dov Noy, Hebrew Univ,; Uriel Offak, writer 


RUTH YOUTH WING 

Recycling workshop Mon. 14.00— 17.00 and Tuei. 16.00-20.00 

0UIDE0 TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum: Sun., Mon., Wed. r Thurt., Fri. at 1 1.00; also Sun. at 15.00,-Tues.et 16.30 

Archaeology Galleries: Monday at 16.00 

Shrine of the Boofc: Tuaaday at 16.00 

Judnca and Ethnography Gallerfer. Thursday at 16.00 

Rockefeller Museum: Friday at 11.00 


Visiting hours 

Musptim - G Hilaries and Shrine ol the Book: Surt., Mon., Wed., Thurs. 10.00- 
17.00; Tues. 16.00-22.00 (Shrine 10.00-22.00); Fri. B Sat. 10.00-14.00 


Rootalaller MUnum: SunJ, Man., Tubs., Wed.. Thun. 1 0.00- 17 ,00 ■ 

. PrLB Sat. 10.00 -14.00 V 

T lotto House Gallery: Sun., Morn. Wad., Thun. 10XKJ-1S.30: Tuns. 
l 10,00-22 30; Fri. 10.00^1330 

; GArtton Cafe: Sun., Mbn., Tubs.. Wod., Thun. 10.0(3 --midnight: 

: f»i: 10.00-1 5.00; Sat. closed. ’ 

Construction work may jtnjporaiHy prevent access to some wrtle riba 


;TkHea for Saturdays available in advance oi the Musyum and at the KlaTm 
i • ticket zi go noy, Jo ruMlom, and Rococo In Tel Aviv 

THE ISRAEL MUSEUM fo LOCATED ON RUPPIBLST.VTEL. (02) 896211 


’I I If; FIRS I thing th.il Miiki-s Jr 1 Hi i:- 
I lie sheet si A- i»f II. tbiii- l ! f>ini ,/ 
fwii-in .lirirr/n/ iyK-. mi l««t silninsl 
Itiiiriunm. (.ilium., IKiniiiiiUMn he 
l-i.K 1 ). .Ill'l Im .i giingMn lihivu* l h;n 

r ##!■'■• ///mu ri Tim? in Anieiini is 
I he iTiioiikTr ■<( 5>i veins in iln* lik* 
two Jewish gangster.. Imm tlioir 
begin n ing.s in ihc l.nwci IL;is1 Side , 
thnniKli ilk-ii moment:, of glory dur- 
ing Prohibition. Io till epilogue 
tlial lakes place in ihc Si Mies. Il has 
thr hrcailili. Ihc proportions, Ihc 
scope of a full-scale epic, ycl il is (lie 
kind of epic that lias no homes. Thai 
is only one of (he m.iny iiio>ii|*ruilies 
in (his si ratine venture. 

lly nature, il is a pmely Ameiiciiii 
movie. Isikin^ place ill Ihc si reels of 
New York, Icultiring eharaeieis who 
have keen mtmliletl hy Ameriesiii 
real i lies, dealing willi lhe historical 
iiiul sociological aspects that arc spe- 
cific io lhal pan ol Ihc world. Yet 
Sergio I .eiinc, Ihc man who made 

i ml < d l his film alums! a lile’s work , is 
not ait American hill an Italian. 

GIVEN IIS M7.I-. this iKlhc kind or 
movie Ihiil is open (o all sorts ol 
inleipiclations.allol which ctmlil he 
stihsianlialed one way oi manlier, 
somcwlieie ah mg llic script. Il eoukl 
Ik- a icMcclion on infsinlilc Amciica, 

ii conniry of elerniil adolescents who 
play l lie 1 1 games lor real, long idler 
they have physically outgrown (lie 
ngc of games. 

Dm this could also he a fielivc 
world evoked hy one of its most 
ardeul fans. The world is lhal pecu- 
liar sotI «f reality established by 
1 1 ollv wood in ils studios in lhe Tliir- 
lies and Ihc l ollies and llicil tlislri- 
huied worldwide sis an anihenlic 
image of America, a kind ol A mer- 
ic; i made or movie sets and movie 
stars, with plots concoclcd hydiunk- 
en. disillusioned writers win' 
uouldiiT gel Ihcir novels published, 
ami sold io Ihc masses as cnlcilaiii- 
menl. 

Leone, who is lhe son of a film- 
maker. and wlm was an avid viewer 
of these films (which lor him were 
like a whiff ol fiesh, free air in 
Mussolini’s Ilalyl, concedes lhal lie 
could have entitled liis film Diky 
Upon ir Tun? Then 1 Win u Certain 
Type ij Ameriaui iihn. 

TAKEN factually, this may ujsn he 
the eonllict between (lie savage who 
kills only as much as he needs in 
order Io feed himself and lhe savage 
who always kills for power, which 
means lie is on the way to becoming 
civili/cd. established in the world. 

Tlic two sides arc represented by 
Noodles Aarnnson. violent, even 
ferocious, arrogant, wildly indepen- 
dent. a man sufficiently naive lo 
value above everything else his free- 
dom of action and lo believe that 
such a thing exists, and by Max 
Kowansky, his scheming pal, as un- 
scrupulous as Noodles but much 
more ambitious, manipulative and 
shrewd. 

Butthen again, since the film’s last 
images arc identical with those of its 
early scenes, which take place in the 
Thirties, in an opium den, the whole 
thing could be nothing mote than a 
drug-induced dream In which Noo- 
dles yWonson uses scenes of his past 
in order to. imagine what the future 
may be like. 

Indeed, the film’s construction, 
moving back and forth in lime, start- 
ing in the Thirties with the end of 
Prohibition and jumping to the Six- 
ties to show Noodles' return to the 
scene of his childhood, only to move 
immediately to the childhood itself, 
in ordcT to trace the origins of story, 
and so forth— (his fragmented narra- 
tive lends the film a kind of elegiac 
niqod even during its wildest indulg- 
ences (nnd it certainly indulges itself 
both in violence and m sex) . 


sum 


CINEMA / Dan Fainaru 


THIS MAY have liecn the cause of 
the problems the movie had with its 
America n distrihutois. They must 
have believed, at first, that they 
would he handed a sort of Jewish 
( iotljiitlier. :iii idea which they of 
ci hum* relished, considering the suc- 
cess of the Francis Foul Coppola 
movie. Hilt L.cniic disappointed 
them all along the line. 

First of all, this couldn't possibly 
he another (iotlfmher. Mario Puzo’s 
novel dealt with the Malta, and de- 
spite being liiTimi stuck pretty close 
to the facts. I lurry ( Uey’s novel The 
//ootfv, on which 1. colic bused his 
movie, wits also bused mi facts (hut 
veiy little ol il remained in the final 
version, according to the director). 

It seems there rcnlly was a Noo- 
dles Aaronson. Bui, and this is Ihc 
huge difference. Puzo was dealing 
with Mafia royalty, with super- 
hoods. and his protagonists were big 
enough to elicit not only lhe public's 
admiiaiHin, hut also iis sympathy. 
Michael C'mleone is almost a nice, 
courteous, well-educated young 
inun in the fit si part of that famous 
saga; il is only in the second part that 
C'oppola allows his mthlcsMicss to 
reach ils Hue proportions. 

No such tiling with Leone. First of 
all. ilteie is mi royalty here, no 
iii-spiicd ruler like Marlon Hrando 
lending a kind of threatening majes- 
ty l» his actions. Noodles, Max and 
■tiieil pals arc plain hoodlums, pro- 
ducts ol society's underbelly, angry, 
brutish, cruel. No mailer how suc- 
cessful they become, smuggling alco- 
holic drinks of every kind, they are 
never more than street riff-raff, they 
never really manage lo lake the big 
step into the power play of (he big 
gangs ami diversify their business 
operations. 

As for identifying or sympathizing 
with them, it is <i credit to both 
Robert de Niro, who plays Noodles, 
and .lames Woods, as Max, Lhal they 
never allow their dark side to dis- 
appear entirely from sight. 

SINCE THEY never manage lo be 
really important, and since their 
story is one of ultimate defeat, even 
(hat famous catharsis which an audi- 
ence needs in order to come out of a 
theatre happy is missing here. And 
this must have been terribly confus- 
ing for distributors who are trained 
to market their products in an estab- 
lished pattern and could not find a 
precedent for (his movie. 

It fails to make the grade even as a 
gangster film, the classification sug- 
gested by the occupation of its pro- 
tagonists. The traditional gangster 
movie, the kind that Howard Hawks 
and Raoul Walsh, Mervyn le Roy 
and William Wellman made famous 
jn the Thirties, was a straightfor- 
ward. incisive tightly edited and eco- 
nomically presented narrative, mak- 
ing a very clear distinction between 
right and wrong, and keeping a clear 
perspective of the moral codes. 
Energetic, full of adrenalin, they 
rushed forward to an end that was 
clear to one and all. 

Leone , on the other hand, chooses 
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MUSIC & MUSICIANS / VoSiannn Kochi 11 


A NEW ATTEMPT is being nude 
t.1 revive the Isnu l bunch «.l Teimes- 
scs MiimuiIcn, which has been dor- 
mant for sonic years, continuing lo 
exist mainly in flic mind ol its 
di recto i -general. Mas lie I loch, who 
retired in I ‘M3. The new director. 
Dr. Meir Wcisel, is full of energy ami 
drive and plans to give this move- 
ment content and pm pose. He feels 
that, in addition to the many laud- 
able programmes arid organizations 
which bring music to the young, 
Jett nesses Musicales has a role to 
pluv in the educational and cultural 
life Of Israel. 

T he organization was founded in 
Belgium in. I ‘MU; it spread lo other 
countries, nnd in 1945 the Ftfdtfra- 
iinn Internationale tics Jeimcsses 
Musicales (FiJM) was created. In 
195 1 the first international music 
camp was organized in Canada, and 
il was followed by other youth ex- 
changes. In l%‘>. the World Orches- 
tra ot the FIJM was sel up; it has 
performed every year at the interna- 
tional conference. 

In 1973. the conference wits held 
in Israel, and many of us still remem- 
ber the excellent performance of 
Mahler's First Symphony under 
Zubin Mehta, who is an active sup- 
porter of the organization. Mehta 
started his enreer us double-bass 
player in the FIJM Orchcslia. In 
1973, the festive oration was given 
by Sir Robert Mayer of London, 
who at 93 made a most youthful 
impression. Sir Robert died last 
week (he would have been 10ft on 
June 5). He founded the Children's 
Concerts in London in 1923 and his 
Youth and Music organization in 
London was established in 1954 
along the lines of Jeunesses Musi- 
cales. 

THE REVIVED Israeli branch has 
started to set up sub-branches all 
over the country, especially in out- 
lying areas where cultural activities 
are still rather underdeveloped. The 
intention is to get children who do 
not play an instrument themselves to 
listen to music; assistance will be 
sought from those youngsters who 


The nature 
of things 

D’vora Ben Shaul 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD l know lias a 
wonderful pet, a tortoise, the land- 
living kind common to field and 
garden. Since the child lives in a 
well-heated house, this tortoise (un- 
like the tortoise outside, which, 
since they arc cold-blooded reptiles, 
sleep all winter) is active and crawls 
around all the time. It likes to lie by 
the wood stove in the living room; 
and whenever there's a spot of sun- 
shine on the floor, that’s where 
you'll find the tortoise, basking 
away. 

She’s. had her tortoise a year now 
and it has learned lo go to ils LkmI 
dish in the corner when it wants to 
eat. She- feeds it lettuce and toma- 
toes and cucumbers and fresh peas 
and even brend, which strangely 
enough it fancies. 

Tortoises are really a wonder and 
her tortoise, a large male, is a 
magnificent specimen that was cul- 


du play insti umvnls, either in 
orchestras or in hiiiuKnr in elimnher 

Besides organizing gmups of 
memheis everywhere, the new 
ilircctoi plans to concentrate mi two 
projects: funning a boys'clmii, fur 
which a sponsor is being sought , and 
holding a summer camp lor music- 
loving youth. This will he lor pci- 
forining members ' us well as for 
listeners, preferably at a kibbutz. As 
a summer camp is already being run 
hy Matnn at Hadnssim Youth Vil- 
lage. duplication should be avoided. 

Since Mntun undertook to reorga- 
nize the formei ly successful liudna 
Symphony Orchestra which the 
Jinny . for budgetary reasons, aban- 
doned yeuis ago, several attempts 
have been made to get youth sym- 
phony orchestras going. One of 
them is the Junior Philhunnoiiie 
Orchestra which was founded in 
1971 hy the IPO together with the 
Rubin Academy of Tel Aviv, at the 
initiative and undei die etuidue- 
torship of Shaloin Rouli-Riklis. Af- 
ter some years of precarious exist- 
ence. activities were abandoned be- 
cause of unexplained “problem," 
probably budgetary but also no 
doubt connected with a shortage of 
young players. But last September, 
siiidiiicms were held, and this week 
the first concert look place in t'ar- 
micl. As participation is no longer 
being restricted lo students of the 
Tel Aviv academy, there could be a 
danger of “body-snatching,’’ parti- 
cularly of players of wind instru- 
ments who are members ol wind 
bands nnd who muy by drawn by the 
glamour of the connection with the 
Israel Philharmonic. If this happens, 
it will do more harm than good, 
though Big Brother IPO will reap 
the harvest sown by others. 

BY SHEER coincidence, I have just 
received a record from the U.S. 
made by the American Youth Sym- 
phony conducted by its founder, 
Mclili Mehta. 

I heard (his orchestra several 
limes in recent years during visits to 
Los Angeles, and 1 can vouch for its 



ing up lhe lettuce in the garden when 
her father found it and decided to let 
her keep it. Some people say that the 
sex of a tortoise could only be of 
interest to another tortoise, hut the 
little girl wanted to know; so I turned 
it over and showed her that male 
tortoises have a deep concave area on 
the underside of their carapace 
(female tortoises have a fiat area 
under the carapace ). This, of course, 
is an aid to breeding, so that the 
tortoise, awkward sis any animal can 
be, won’t slip off when he mounts 
the female. 

THE AMAZING thing about tor- 
toises is how anything so slow and so 
clumsy could survive at all. Bui tho 
compensation of armour is not to he 
ignored, and they manage very well, 
living 50 lo HO years or more. If they 
manage to survive the first three 
years, (lien there’s not too much to 
harm them except grass fires, which 


Al'lrr having w.ikhetl Mclit.i re- j 
hearse with hisnrcliesti a. giving live- 
ly and inspiring ilikvtimi. I .un huL 
mii prised by lhe quality «i| I Ins re- 
cord. apparently the first mie made 
with the AYS. The in die:, tra sounds 
rich, cnlcuiilul. brilliani. absolutely 
piolessinual. 

The dmice <|| winks is III special 
interest as if includes music not cur- 
rently being peiturmod in Israel: 
Richard Strauss’s HoscnkavuUer, in 
an excellent airungemeiil by some 
unknown musician, presenting all 
the wcll-lnved nines and un intents of 
Strauss’s must Miccesfnl opera; the 
revel se side has Leopold Stokowski 
as ummger of some Wagner; a sym- 
phonic synthesis ul Act 11 (Love 
Night) and Act URLove Death) 
from Iristan muf Isnhle. 1 lie latter is 
not just mi arrangement but a sym- 
phonic I real me ul of the two scenes, 
which are interlinked like a sympho- 
nic poem and further dramaii/ed by 
Stokowski's ellective orchestration 
(pailly oiit-Wagneiiiig Wagner). 

T he elegance . melodiousness mul 
passion intermingled with the waltz 
tunes which made the IttKenkinuilirr 
famous arc given a Hue nl, musing, 
lively, incredibly flexible ami fast- 
moving performance, which allows 
Hie listener completely to forget that 
III) imisici<ins arc difficult U> move 
lightly. 

Tristan tnnl hohlr has all the pas- 
sion and pain of love in ils lengthy 
elaborations, made palatable by per- 
foiniingii in flowing and dynamical- 
ly well-graded tonal masses, miracu- 
lously conjuring up new orchestral 
colours and shades until the next 
climax overwhelms the listener. 

When Mehli Mehta appeared in 
Israel, lack of sufficient rehearsal 
lime with llic Sinfonietta anti an 
unfortunate choice of programme 
with the Jerusalem Symphony, as 
well os lack of goodwill nnd coopera- 
tion from the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, made it impossible for the 
conductor to really show his musi- 
cianship. This recording (Protone 
Records; PRJ59, Los Angeles) 
could serve to compensate for the 
shabby treatment he received here if 
the musicians responsible were 
made to listen lo the record and then 
eat it. □ 


they arc too slow to escape, and of 
course cars, since it lakes a tortoise 
a long time to cross a road. 

Female tortoises lay leathery eggs 
once a year in a pile of humus under 
the trees in some secluded sunny 
spot. The baby tortoises, about the 
size of a 10-shekel piece, hatch from 
the warmth of the sun and the de- 
caying vegetable matter. 

Mum has nothing more to do with 
it once the eggs are laid. The new 
hatched tortoises are n brighter yel- 
low than the adults, with black cara- 
pace markings. The carapace is quite 
soft in the beginning, hut il hardens 
in the first few weeks. 

The little tortoises are indepen- 
dent und manage very well alone. 
They are grown and ready to repro- 
duce after five or six years. 

The widely held belief (hat if a 
tortoise capsizrs il uin't turn over 
again is not really true, although 
young tortoises have lo learn about 
this. What they do -und old tortoises 
that have been around do it very 
adeptly - is rock back and forth, 
using their clawed legs very much 
like oars on a boat until they reach a 
wall or a rock or something so they 
can press their leg against it :unl flip 
over. CJ 




Visiting hours: Sun., Mon„ Tuns., Thms. 10 nm-S pm; WbcJ. 10 am-9 pm. 
Friday and Saturday - closed, 

Organized roure must be prearranged <Sun. -Thurs. 9 am-1 pm, (031 426161 ) 
Photo Archives: Sun., Thurs. 9.30 am-12.30 pm; Tubs. 9.30 am-2.30 pm 

Permanent Exhibit amJ Chronosphere - The main aspects of Jawish life In the 
Diaspora, presented through the most advanced graphic end audiovisual 
techniques. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. World of Yeatorday - Jews in England 1670-1920 

2. Tho Jewish Heritage in the Eye of tho Camera - Photo -ixhibition based on 
(ho worldwide photo contest 

3. The Enigma of tho Celarevo Manorolh 

EVENTS 

1. Jowl&h Music in Israel The 30Y. Beginnings of Coneort Music, Paul 
Bart Halm. Lecturer: Dr. Avr.er Bahai. Sunday, January 27, 1986 at Wain. 
For membnrs of Frionch Association only. 

2. "Not Like Sheep to the Slaughter” • A premium ol Urn Him. In 1943, j 
smell group of worriers led by Monachal Ton nun hour n, died to thwart the 
Nazi plnm in extormlriulci tho Bulislok Gheiio. In this dncurnnnlfltv, new 
fur. is jib pinsutilerl ohoui the Ghetto. Suivivmsnf tho uprising IMK Chajke 
Grossman end the liaoci of the Polish Resistance) describe thn rubai linn nnci 
ns louder. Script ft direction: Adda Ushpiz. production: Israel Film Service. 
In Hahruw. Wednesday, January 3D, 1SBB at 8 pm. 

3. Sc r non Inn of the film: "The House in Carp Street” The story of tlw Jo wish 
community in Pruguc at the tirnn of dm Nazi invasion in Match 1939. 

The film is in German with Hebrew subtitles. Thurs., Jan. 31 at 8.30 pm. 
Admission fee. IS100D, for members ol Friends Association: IS800 
Courtesy o, bank | eum j .(-JIH*! jj» 


Beth Hatafuisoth Is located on the campus of Tel Aviv Unlvorsity (Gate 2), 
Kleusner St., Ramat Aviv, Tel. (03) 42G161 
Buses: 13, 24, 25. 27. 45, 49, 74, 79, 274, 572. 
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HRIDGE/ George Leviniew 


EARLY ON, novice bridge plnyei* 
arc taught to avoid giving declarer a 
niff hiicI a discard. There are. howev- 
er, exception!! in the rule, and sluff- 
aml-rulf is sometimes the only way 
to defeat a contract. 

The first of today's examples of 
winning sluffs-and-ruffs comes 
from a new book by British 
Aulhor/columnist G.C.Ii. Fox (The 
Elements of Defence. London 
Robert Hale. 19X4. Hard Cover, 171 
pp. £8.25). Fox’s work, divided into 
1 8 chapters, presents 91) full deals 
and many other illustrations on sig- 
nificant defensive elements, it is 
highly recommended for students 
and intermediate players. 

Hut mu first deal combines the 
slnft-aml-mlf and the uppercut. 
I asI’s take a look: 


North 
* 73 
¥ KQ85 
4 AKQ32 
+ 5 4 

West East 

4 A 85 2 4 94 

V 63 ¥ J974 

♦ 7 4 J 8 6 5 

4 A K y 863 4 1097 

South (D) 

4 K Q J 106 
¥ A 10 2 
4 1094 
4 J 2 

The bidding: 

South West North East 

14 .14 3 4 r ass 

3 4 Puss 4 4 All Purs 

North raised to game knowing 
that South had at least five spades. 

West led two top clubs. Defeating 
the contract seemed hopeless, unless 
he could promote an additional 
spade trick. This is how he did it. He 


led a third club which declarer ruffed 
in dummy, discarding a card from his 
own hand. Then declarer led a spade 
to the ten and ace. 

Now came the crucial piny. West 
led yet another dub. The outcome 
depended on Oast having a high 
enough spade to force South to ruff 
with an honour. The ruff with spade 
nine promoted a second trump trick 
for West’s spade eight. 


North (D) 

4 K 10642(D) 
¥ 1097 

4 6 

4 A 1076 


¥ KQ5 4 

4 A J 9 5 2 4 

45 4 

South 
4 983 
¥ A83 
4 KQ 
4 KQJ98 

The bidding: 

North East South 


lend a spade. It was now ton late. 
West ducked while Fast won with 
the ace. Now a diamond forced a 
shill' and a ruff. 

Dcelai oi could no lunge i cunt ml 
the trump suit. With continued 
pressure by the defence of another 
diamond the fourth spade was estab- 
lished by West as the setting trie!., 
after winning a trick with the spade 
queen. 


THE HEART KING was the open- 
ing lead, ducked by declarer. Hearts 
were continued. South winning the 
third round with the ace. Decider 
counted losers: hopefully, only two 
spades, two hearts and one di- 
amond. At trick three, the di- 
amond king was led to the ace with 
the West, fit would have been safer 
for declarer to delay the diumond 
play, and instead to play the spade 
eight and let it ride if West did not 

Only after West returned a di- 
amond to the queen did declarer 


4 J 9 

¥ AKQ52 

4 6 

4 A 8 7 5 3 

The bidding: 

East South West North 

24(a) 3¥ 34 4¥ 

All Pass 
(a) weak 

DECLARER unwittingly risked n 
sluff-and-ruff which could have been 
prevented. 

The opening lead was the spade 
king and West continued with a 
spade to the ace. Now East played 
with the spade queen. 

Since the opening two spade bid 
was a weak two, declarer assumed 
that he had a six-car suit, and that 
West’s lead was a high-low. So South 
discarded his singleton diamond. 

But this did not save a trick. If 
instend he had trumped, he could 
have pulled trumps and run the club 
suit, making his contract. But East 
was able not only to win the trick 
with the queen, but also to lead a 
fourth spade and establish a trump 
trick, setting the contract. 

It was a coincidence that denis two 
and three, played in an American 
championship pairs event, were 
played by the same two pairs, with 
each side winning one. E 


CHESS 
Eliahu Shahaf 

Problem No. 3209 
RAKFi KUPP1N, Israel 
14lh place. 1st WCCT. 1972/75 

rmmrwm 
mmm m"\ 
i wm m 

i m: mm m i 

i m w. "$p 

m m r its i 

l m m" m"w§\ 

i m 

White mates In seven (9-10) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3207 
(Gruencwaldl. l.BcS Bd«l 2.BhK!l 
BhfCl.Kct anil 4.Nc2rf. 

RISHON LKZION II AN UK K A 
FESTIVAL 

THE TRADITIONAL Hnnnkka 
Festival in Kislion Lczion attracted 
hundreds of players., The main 
tournament (36 participants! was 
surprisingly won by Yosef Sahi from 
Raimil 0:in with a 6-1' score. He was 
followed by Yitzhak Veingvr and 
Avrulnnn Mu gen, 5Wj I Ian Manor 
■ pnd Moshe Brener, 5; Avtaham Krd- 
don Ya’iicov Mnrey, Aviv Fried-' 


The secondary tournament (56 
participants) was won by Gavriel 
Yonas with a bVi-Zi score. Tied for 
second were Guy Kurcheras and 
Yosef Shutzman with SYi points 
each. 

In the shortened game tourna- 
ment (15 minutes to each player) 
Dov Gurman of Ein Hamifratz was 
first with a tf/i-fo score. Rudolf 
Kalkstein, 78, and Paul Vcinberger 
tied for second with 5 points each. 
The lightning tournament (40 parti- 
cipants) was won by Yehuda Gntcn- 
feld with a 6 J /i- ■/?: score. Second was 
Ya’acov Murey with 6 points and 
third Avraham Kaldor with 4VS 
points. The junior lightning tourna- 
ment was won by Ofer Bruk with a 
13-1 score. Tied for second were 
Yinon Bnim and Shai HarTzvi with 
101ft points cnch. The festival was 
organized by Shmuel Frieman and 
held under the auspices of the 
Rishon Lezion Municipality, the loc- 
al Workers' Council, the chess sec- 
tion of Hupne! and the Israel Chess 
Federation. 

WOMEN’S WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
LEVITINA CHIBURDAN1DZE 

9th game of the match 

Ld4 Nf6 2.Nf3 eh 3.g3 b6 4.Bg2 
Bh7 5.c4 Uc7 (i.Nc3 0-0 7.d5 Bb4 
8. Bd2 chi 9.dc6 dc6 1 O.Qc2 c5 1 1 .0-0 
Oe7 I2;b3 Nc6 I3.a3 Ba5 14.Bg5 
Ilc3 15.0c3 Rfd8 16.Rfdl h(j 17,Bf4 
Nc4 L8.Qb2 f6 19.Qc2 Ng5 2().Bg5 
hg5 21. h3 Nd4| 22.Nd4 cd4 23.Bb7 
Ob? 24.RJ3 e5 25. Radi KF7 26,g4! 
Rh87! 27.Rg3 Riitlg 28.e3 Rhc8 
29;b4 RcG7! 30.ed4 cd4 31.Rgd3 
RdeK 32.Qcl Re2 33x5! Kf8 34x6 


Qc735.Rfl a6.36.RU4 R8e37 (better 
is 36. - R8e6 37.Rc4 IUe31 with u 
probable draw) 37.Rd8! Qd8 

38. fe3?7 (A tragedy, just when 
White had winning chances for the 
first and only time in the game, with 
38x71 Rg.3 39. Kf2! Qc8 40. Ril 1 ! Rc8 
41.Kg3, White wins easily) 38.-Qc7 

39. Rf4 gf4 40.ef4 Rc6. White 
resigns. 

TILBURG 1984 

RIBLI SOSONKO 

l.d4 Nf6 2.c4 eb 3.Nf3 b6 
4.Nc3 Bh7 S.g3 d5 h.cdS Nd6 7.Bg2 
Nd7 8.0-0 Bc7 9.Nd5 cd5 IO.Oc2 0-0 
1 1. Rill Bd6 12.Bg5 Oe8 l3.Racl co 
14.Nh4 Be 7 l5.Be7 Qe7 Ki.e4 dc4 
I7.Nf5Qf6 18.0e4 Rac8 19.Qf4 Re2 
20.Rel Rfe8 2I.Rc2 Re2 22.b4 g5 
23.0g4 Ra2 24.1)4 li5 25.Qg5 Qg- S 
26.hg5 Rb2 27. b5 Rb5 28.NJ6 Rg5 
29.Nb7. Black resigns. 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 
White- Kg] ;Qg4;Rc6, Re7; Pa2. 
f2, g2, h3. (8) 

Black- Kg8; Od5: Ra8, Rh5; Pa7, 
c7.f7.g6. (8) 

1.R17! Rh6 (1. - Kf7 2.Qg6 Kf8 
3.Rf6 Ke7 4.Qg7)2. Rg6! Black 
resigns. (Zinman - D. Fischer, cor- 
respondence game, 1981/82). 

ART OF ATTACK 
White - Khl ; Qc2; Ru7, Rel, Bfl. 
Bf2, Nd2, Ne3: Pb2. c3. f3, g2, h2. 
(13) 

Black - Kh8;.Qg5; Re8. Rh6: 
Bd7, Bg7; Nd5, Nh5; Pb6. c6, e5, f5; 
h7. (13) Black to play. 

L- Ng32.Kgl Rh2!3.Bg3 (3. Kit?. 
Qh4) 3. - Qg3 4.Rd7 Ne.3. White 
resigns. If 5.Re3 then 5. - Qli4. and 
mote is inevitable. (Shmirin - 7.hcl- 
nin, Moscow 1983). ° 
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AN ENTERPRISING impresari u, 
with 11 linndfiil nf spunsors (n support 
his idea, will launch a series of 
‘ Spring Events' 1 in March- April. 
From the look nf the list of dance, 
mime, music and theatre offerings, 
mostly from ah mad, this series (of 
about five or six i(ems) promises to 
be h sort of inini-forerunncr to the 
huge May- June "Israel Festival 
Jerusalem. 11 

1'licre is, however, no connection 
between the two. At a press confer- 
ence Lo announce the series, Pinhns 
Postcl made it clear that "no public 
inuney is involved." He called the 
subscription scheme "five-star.’’ 
The performances will take place in 
Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Haifa. 

Here I refer only In the mime and 
dance events, which may also he 
described as "five-star.*’ The Bre- 
men Dance TheHtre. under the 
direction of choreographer Rcinhild 
Hoffman, lias in the past three ur 
four years pul itself on a par with 
Pina Uausch’s Wuppertal Theatre. 

Like Rausch, I loffuutnii has intro- 
duced elements into modern dance 
that exasperate some, enchant 
others ami excite everybody. She has 
achieved her most controversial hill 
most conspicuous success with her 
Callus, which we shall he seeing 
here. 

The work lias eight scenes, lasts 
two-and-a-half hours non-stop, ami 
draws its music from operas ranging 
front Deli lies lo Verdi. All the arias 


Mini-festival 


DANCE / Dora Sowden 


except one arc sung by Callas- in the 
same way that choreographer Rod- 
ney Griffin used Fiaf songs in 
'Piuf \ Vaudeville (for the Bat-Dor 
Company), but here the resembl- 
ance ends. Hoffmann has only slightly 
built the life of Callus into the work. 
‘Griffin centred on Piaf. No two 
scenes have the same lead dancers; 
the sections are called In the Opera, 
Two White Women, Training, Win g, 
Dalis nml Mirror, Table , The fill 
Singer, Swing. 

Even more high-flying than the 
Bremen Dance Theatre is the Sera- 
pions Theatre from Vienna. It is a 
theatre of sound and fury - hut no 
wortls. The show is called Double 
anti Paradise, and here is what a 
Geneva critic wrote about it: 

"Don’t expect history. Don’t ex- 
pect text. Don't expect anything hut 
images- - horribly beautiful, synco- 
pated, and bewitching. " 

In Paris, Ijt Canard Iincharnt call- 
ed the show "funtnsmagoric," and 
another journal described it us 
"mud, droll... between circus and 


music hall, Dada and Fellini, Edgar 
Allan Poe and Buster Keaton," 
The Scrapions are in fact mimes, 
dancers, actors and acrobats who 
have the power to fascinate, 

Three other programmes 
announced under the umbrella of 
“Spring Events" are Israeli: Peter 
and the Wolf staged by the Kibbutz 
Dance Company; a Rina Schcnfeld 
programme; and something in which 
Netta Plotzky and Adi Etzion will be' 
the prime movers. 

IN ESSENCE, folk dance is what 
the folk dance - whether they were 
dancing it a millennium ago or yester- 
day. A half-dozen groups proved 
this at the Hechal Ha-Sport in Jeru- 
salem (January 16) when welcoming 
Darkeinti, the Jewish folk dancers 
from Buenos Aires. The occasion 
became u festival and ended like si 
carnival. 

What constitutes good folk dance 
is not inventive choreography but 
acceptable implantation of dunce 
forms which are not rejected by the 


spirit of the country. 

When Georgian Jews do steps that 
they or their parents brought from 
Russia, and Yemenites do what their 
forebears danced in Yemen, that all 
becomes part of our ethos. So is the 
dancing of the Kurdish middle-aged 
Jews who may themselves have 
brought the happy dances they did 
that night. 

The point is they all looked as if 
their dances were part of the life of 
our land, here and now. Therein lay 
the secret of their charm and authen- 
ticity; and the same was true of the 
dances by the Jerusalem Hora 
groups. 

They looked thoroughly Israeli in 
what has already become a tradition- 
al style of wide flung movements of 
the legs, of swift, energetic travel, of 
joyous pace with rhythms like those 
of the Hebrew tongue. 

NOT ALL the dances carried such 
conviction, however. One surprise 
came from the admirable visitors 
from Argentina. Their Tango 
needed more subtle- shaping than 
they gave the steps and pauses. They 
seemed too consciously theatrical - 
and therefore less effective as folk 
dancers. Yet in Israeli dances they 
were remarkably natural - it was as if 
they had absorhed the Israeli effu- 
siveness as fully as our home-grown 
dancers. 

One of the dances by the Israelis 
also raised doubts. The languorous 


dipping moves of the girls and the 
gestures of the boys were more 
suited to the Nile than the 
Mediterranean. Only when they 
broke into Israeli tempi where. they 
back in our true element. ; 

What a good idea it was to hold the 
festival in the large stadium. The 
spacious arena made* the dancers 
look wonderful in their bright, 
varied costumes; there were Wal- 
loons and slreamers^above and there 
was a gleaming wooden floor below. 
Visitors and locals alike made the air 
festive. The crowds that packed the 
stands and catwalks showed the en- 
thusiasm of fans at sporting events, 
cheering favourite teams. They 
finally joined the performers in great 
rounds of dance and merriment. 

Some dances were accompanied 
by taped music, but considerably 
preferable were the six musicians 
who played accordion, guitur, wood- 
wind, brass, tambourines and 
drums. But why, dear visitors, were 
there no maracas or suchlike? 

THE Bat-Dor Studios will stage a 
"Workshop Performance" on Sun- 
day January 27 at the Bat-Dor 
Theatre in Tel Aviv, choreographed 
by Jonathan Avni, Alon Avidan, 
Rosaline Subel-Kassel and Diane 
Issen. On February 5, this program- 
me will be given for "senior 
citizens," with the addition of works 
by Lana Ben Meir and Nilofer Peres. 
The dancers will be students. □ 
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SOME PEOPLE see world theatre 
ns u long procession of visual images 
and snatches of memorable text: the 
blind Oedipus being led by his 
daughters; Medea in her fury; Ev- 
eryman pleading for his soul; Lear 
on the heath; Figaro swearing re- 
venge. We may prefer them to stay 
as we first saw them, or we may wish 
to see them ever-changing. 

In the Fifties five new characters 
joined the cavalcade all at once, 
when Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for 
Godot was produced throughout the 
world, and they have held a place of 
honour ever since, each unmistak- 
able and unforgettable: Vladimir 
and Estragon ( Didi and Gogo), the 
two tramps who spend their time 
doing nothing; Pozzo and Lucky, the 
master and servunt who spend their 
time getting nowhere and, of course, 
the mysterious figure of Godot, nev- 
er visualized and yet so vivid. 

Millions must have seen the play, 
and many 'more will see it. It has 
been interpreted in various different 
ways, from a parable of metaphysic- 
al hope and despair, to a symbol of 
convicts' expectations of release. 
And now we have a new interpreta- 
tion, presented by the Haifa Muni- 
cipal Theatre and by director Ilan 
Ronen. 

At first sight, the transfiguration 
has been done by a simple trick. The 
bowler hats have been replaced by 
unmistakably Middle- Eastern caps; 


Ambiguous bonds 


the tramps speak Arabic, and the 
master Hebrew. The play has be- 
come a parable about the ambiguous 
bonds which hold Jews and Arabs 
together. 

It is a show neither of hatred nor of' 
reconciliation. The comic element 
has been strengthened (Beckett 
called the play a tragi-comedy), and it 
sometimes looks and sounds like a 
huge joke. Spectators who know 
Arabic are highly amused, while 
those who don't enjoy it almost as 
much. 

Despite the topical interpretation 
which focuses on the here and now 
and the emphasis on the comic- 
farcical element, the underlying 
thought and universal significance of 
the play remain clear. 

When Pozzo. blind and helpless 
but still the master in the second act. 
says (in Hebrew): “They give birth 
astride a grave, the light gleams an 
instant, then it's night once more," it 
sends a chill down one's spine. And 
when Didi says to Gogo (in Arabic): 
“We are waiting for Godot to 
come... Or for night to fall. We have 
kept our appointment, and that's an 
end to that . We are not saints, hut we 
have kept our appointment. How 
many people can boast as much?" 
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our hearts still warm lo the sadness 
and indestructibility of the human 
spirit. 

Of course, Beckett doesn’t leave it 
at that. To Didi’s question, Gogo 
replies, "Billions." Didi: "You think 
so?" Gogo: "I don't know." Didi: 
"You may be right." Simple words, 
and one doesn't know whether to 
laugh or cry. 

This production may be taken as a 
social-political statement about an 
intractable situation; but it should 
also be understood as presenting the 
general human predicament. For 
theatre lovers, it is not to be missed. 

EXCEPT FOR ONE problem. I 
cannot find any fault in (his perform- 
ance. Everything seems to he done 
exactly right. Anton Shamass is a 
well-known writer and translator in 
both Arabic and Hebrew. Nis 
rendering of Beckett’s text (with 
some deletions of Christian allu- 
sions) into colloquial Arabic and 
Hebrew is a work of art in itself. 


Thoughtfully we were provided with 
both the Hebrew and Arabic transla- 
tions, and reading the Hebrew later' 
revived the pleasure. 

Youssouf A hu- Varda and 
Makhram Khouri, two of our fore- 
most actors, are familiar faces to 
both theatre and television audi- 
ences by now, and the success of this 
production could not be imagined 
without them. Their way of present- 
ing Didi and Gogo deserves congra- 
tulations and merits analysis which 
space unfortunately does not allow. 
Ilan Toren as the Jewish boss Pozzo 
does well enough, but is over- 
shadowed by the leading actors. 

Lucky the servant comes as n 
surprise. Doron Tavori not only 
offers some outstanding acting with- 
out speech; he has also learned Ara- 
bic especially for Lucky’s one long 
monologue, which he delivers with 
such verve and conviction that some 
Arsihic speakers did not realize that 
he wasn’t sin Arab. 

I also liked (he set and costumes 
(Charlie Leon). The bare set con- 
tained, not Beckett’s single tree, but 
a cold and soulless steel construction 
which increased the general intri- 
guing effect. Again, director Ilan 
Ronen should be commended for 


the timing of the action: it was slow- 
enough to convey a pervasive atmos- 
phere of waiting, while still giving 
the impression of moving along. 

SOME PEOPLE, mainly educators, 
feci that a "classical" play like this 
should not be given il restricted 
topical adaptation but a more con- 
ventional interpretation, especially 
for young people who have never 
seen the play. There mny be some- 
thing in this, as long as no political 
comment is intended. 

But live play has been seen several 
times by older audiences, in Israel as 
elsewhere; apd against the back- 
ground of conventional image, this 
adaptation adds spice, surprise, and 
even meaning. 

While it would he nice lo have two 
different productions side by side for 
comparison, there is no reason for 
not presenting this adaptation. The 
tusk of educators is to teach [he play 
as originally written, and then show 
that other interpretations are possi- 
ble, as with all great works of art. 

In the meantime, young Israelis 
mny remember Didi anti Gogo in the 
guise of two Arab tramps, or 
perhaps unemployed labourers, 
waiting. ..for what? For a Jewish or 
an Arab Godot? Or perhaps for the 
United Nations? Or for some kind of 
messiah who will solve a general inns- 
old problem? The main thing is - 
they will remember. □ 
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MUSEUMS 

brael Museum Exhibitions: YiUacIi Alun, 

Illustrations Tor Children's Books. Cunllrulng 
Exblblllonj: Lcn Nikcl. paintings 1950-1984. 
Cily Coins of Eretz Yisrael and the Dccapolis. 
African Art. A Vanished World-Roman Vish- 
niac, photographs (until 1.31. Permanent Ex- 
hibition of Miniature Rooms. Meet the Israeli 
Artist, for children. Artists present in the 
Gallery. Eliahu Gat, landscape paintings; 
Permanent Collection- nf Judaicn, An ami 
Archeology; PholOBruphy, for children (Palcy 
Centre near Rockefeller Museum). 


Haifa 

What's On in Hnlfo, dial 04-640840. 

Other Centres 

VISIT THE WF.I7.MANN HOUSE, RE- 
IIOVOT. The Wcizmimn Hiiuw i* «pc« 
Sunday -Thuisiliiy, 10 it.in.-3.30 p.in.; closed 
mi Friday. Saturday find holidays. Fur group 
louts please bonk in mlvancu hjr calling: UN- 
4113231) or 48332H. 


World War II, 6 Or Hnhalm, Jewish Quarter 
Old Cily. Sun.-Uiur. . 9 a ,m.-4 p.m. 

Sir laaae and I.ady Edith Wolfton Museum at 
Helchol Shlomo: Permanent Exhibition of 
Judaica. Diorama Room: Hislnry of Jewish 
People. 

CnucaslRi) Carpet Exhibilion at the I..A. Mayer 
Memorial Institute for Islamic Art, 2 Hupal- 
maeh St.. Jerusalem. Tel. 661291/2. Visiting 
Hours: Sun.-Thur. IQ-]-, 3.30-6. Sul. |l|-| (bus 


a.m.-I p.ni.: 4 -hp.m. Fri. il a.m.-l p.n 


LIGHT CLASSICAL OPERA 


SATURDAY, February 2 Ql8.3Dp.in. 
Soprano NANCY NAUCJAN ( Virginia) 

Mcz74>-sopmnt) MARION DAVIDSON (California) 

Guest tenor ADI ADAR Piano MARINA SCHMIDT 
Programme: Ducts and arias from operns hy Mozurl, Wehcr, Donizetti, 
Nicolai, ficllini. und Cilea 

Tickclxni ZDA House, I Daniel Frisch Sl., Tel Aviv, Tel. (03)259341-3 


Yakov Greenvurcel Gallery. Jewish cercninnlal 
objects In silver for connoisseurs nf modern art. 
Sun.-Thtirs., 10 a.m.-S p.m. Fri. (ill I p.m. 
Huizm Hayotzcr, opp. Jaffa Gatc.Td. 02- 


Tel Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Design for 
Disabled Persons. Zaritsky, A Retrospective. 
Silcntwapcs, Paul Capmugro, photographs. 
Helena Rubinstein Pavilion. Two years 1983-84 
Israeli Art Qualities Accumulated. Museum 
Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-2: 5-9. Fri. 
closed. Snt. 1 1-2;7-l0. Helena Rubinstein Pavi- 
lion: Sun.-Thur. 10- 1 ; 5-7. Snt. 11-2. 

Haifa 

MUSEUMS 

The Reuben and Edith llecht Museum at Haifa 
University is open daily except Fridays 10 
a.m.-I p.m. and on Tuesdny afternoons 4-6 


Other Centres 

lluorea, Wilfrid Israel Museum. Jochnnan 
Ben-Jaacov, water-colours and painted sculp- 
lure, 26.1. -23. 2.85. Visiting hours: Sat. 10-12; 
5-6.30. During week after coordination by Tel. 
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Full and Part-time 
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commence February 3, 1985, for 
beginners, intermediate, and 
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traded polio and recovered; but as 
he grew into manhood one leg re- 
mained shrivelled and shorter than 
the other. We know about this child 
and his illness because the artist who 
sculpted him as a man accurately 
captured the ravages of the disease. 

Medical illustration is an ancient 
art, portraying instances of patholo- 
gy and also surgical techniques. In an 
Egyptian frieze dating back 
thousands of years we can see clearly 
one of the oldest operations - a 
circumcision. 

In these ancient works the medical 
details were incidental to the art, but 
already in the Middle Ages medical 
textbooks contained drawings made 
specifically for the purpose of in- 
struction. Many of these pictures 
have Hebrew labels, indicating that 
they were taken from Jewish sources 
(which are no longer extant). Since 
then, every medical textbook has 
included illustrations, to explain 
what words cannot. 

Today, sophisticated cameras and 
computerized imaging methods can 
produce graphic representations of 
pathological conditions that once 
had to be rendered painstakingly by 
hand. Yet there are still many things 
the wonder machines cannot do 
satisfactorily; these remain the ex- 
clusive province of the medical 
artist. 

In 1950 Moshe- Ivry became 
Israel’s first and only medical illus- 
trator, joining a select group of about 
120 in the English-speaking world. 
In his speciality - diseases and 
surgery of the eye - he has fewer 
than 10 colleagues. . 

What can Ivry do that the 
machines can’t? “The most sophisti- 
cated camera can’t provide a. useful 
picture of open T heart surgery," he 
explains, "because it can’t leave out 
rII those instruments that are ex- 
traneous to an illustration of the 
surgical procedure.” 

IVRY IS SO adept at rendering 
surgical techniques that after a few 
minutes in the operating theatre he 
can do the drawing from memory in 
his studio at the Hadassali Universi- 
ty Hospital, Ein Kerem. ‘'Some- 
times I do the drawing merely from 
the Surgeon’s description," he adds, 
"because by now I know most of the 

TVTRsihlp variflllnnc fn enroprv ” 


The art of 
medicine 







"because by now I know most of the 
possible variations in surgery.” * 


Esther Hecht 




Three-dimensional cross-sections 
also remain in the province of the .V. 
medical artist because photographs 
can't show the structures as clearly as r { ' . 
drawings can. Here, too, the ability V- 
to select gives the artist an edge over 
the machine. , gj 

“Some sketches are not literally ply. 


ouuic axctuicb nrc noi mcraity 
true, but show things schematical- /j&Mr 
ly ” says Ivry. “The rule of thumb Is 
that the important details be prop- . 
ortional and visible without effort. 

: . His illustrations are usually 20-30 Vv 
i centimetres, high, and mpst are re- ■ 
duced by half on the printed page. ; ]7 
J „ In order to see most of the objects : * 
be draws, Ivry must view them 
through an ophthalmoscope or one of 
the other instruments doctors use to Vj 
peer into the body. Yet he finds that > i , 
he cannot ignore the human being in Cj 
whose body the pathology exists. V: 

■ ‘In the clinle you can’t help be- 
Mining involved with the person and ’ 
developing a relationship, though •-*> 
often there Is a conflict of interest. I gij 
need, the person to sit still uqtil I •.•) 
finish my drawing, but that person 
mav be a woman who has left young : -V 
children at home and is anxious to U, 

' /..get- back to them. I want to help her - 
solve her problem, but I can't, and it ;V> 


frustrating.” ; 

•• iff* the Operating theatre, if Ivry 
. ^R^Ay.jAjWARY25, 1985: ' 



has met the patient before, his 
thoughts turn to the outcome of the 
surgery and he finds it harder to 
focus on the operating procedure. 
“It’s easier when the patient is 
anonymous; then I think about him 
as u person only after I've left ihe 
operating room.” 

WHEN IVRY got into his unusual 
profession he was already interested 
in anatomical drawing. 

"In the early Forties I studied art 
in the studio of Prof. Paul Hocnich, 
of the faculty of architecture at the 
Technion,” he recounts, "fn 1948 
Dr. Isaac Michaelson came to Israel 
to head the department of ophthal- 
mology in Rambam Hospital in 
Haifa and then announced that he 
was looking for a medical artist. I 
applied for the job and got il." 

His first task was to draw a tumour 
on the optic nerve. Today one would 
photograph rather than draw such 
pathology, but the photographic 
techniques then were not sufficiently 
precise. 

“What 1 produced was good as a 
drawing, from nn artist’s point nf 
view. The proportions were right. 
But t hadn’t understood completely 
how to interpret wluil I sttw through 
an ophthalmoscope and transform it 
into n medical painting. Michaelson 
showed me in hooks whal he had in 
mind, and my second attempt was 
much better. From then on I prog- 
ressed by working and reading 
medical books.” 

Five years later Michaelson 
accepted a professorship nl ihe Heb- 
rew University and the chairmanship 
of the ophthalmology department at 
Hadassah University Hospital, on 
one condition: that Ivry be allowed 
to come with him and open a medical 
illustration unit. Hadassah agreed, 
and Ivry moved his wife and two 
young sons to Jerusalem. 

Although he kept abreast of the 
professional journals, and though he 
never felt lonely in his unique posi- 
tion. Ivry realized that lie needed 
additional instruction. In lVSfi he 
travelled to Britain to meet Gabriel 
Dannld, (ho artist who had worked 
with Michaelson in the late Thirties. 

“We got together for a 24-hour 
marathon," Ivry recalls, “and we 
covered a lot of ground. When we 
were done, Donald said that even if I 
had stayed longer he couldn’t have 
taught me more.” 

THAT MEETINQ was the begin- 
ning of a long and fruitful profession- 
al relationship. Donald and Ivry col- 
laborated in illustrating Michael- 
son's classic text on eyes, which has 
been translated into Italian and 
Spanish and is now about to be 
rendered into Russian and Chinese. 
Since then the pair have jointly illus- 
trated three more books. 

Today Ivry, who has also created 
and exhibited paintings of non- 
medical subjects, prefers to -use a 
delicate airbrush for medical illustra- 
tion. tbough some of his- colleagues 
work in watercolours and pkstels. 
But he does not restrict himself to a 
single medium. He was art amateur . 
photographer before he became a, 

. me diot I urtist, and Iris photographic 
skills have served him well. 

For a. book on microcirculation, 
Hadassah internist Eli Davis- asked 
Ivry to draw the tiny capillary struc- 
tures because no ihsttument existed 
then for photographing them. Ivry 
did draw some of them but then 
found a way of mounting a qhmera 
on a microscope and devised adap- 
tors and special fighting so that the 
previously incompatible instruments 
could be used together. The end 


book is the leading text on microcir- 
culation. 

The medical artist has found even 
more unusual menus of solving prob- 
lems of illustration. "The vitreous 
humour - the jellylike fluid in the 
eyeball - is transparent and hard to 
see. To Find way of showing it I 
worked with a glnssblower to make a 
model of the eye. While he blew I 
told him how to shape it and the 
outcome was very successful." 

Ivry still finds that drawings are 
the best way to record pathological 
states and treatment in clinical cases. 
Nonetheless, he is now busy entering 
all his photographic material into a 
computer. Mis collection, dating 
from 1%2, is one of the richest 
compendiunts nt eye diseases in the 
world, he says. The computerized 
file will make possible new 
epidemiologicM and genetic re- 
search. 

ALTHOUGH he has no formal 
medical edit i.i lion, fvry’s extensive 
knowledge uf ophthalmology was 



officially recognized in 1972, when he 
was appointed tq the permanent 
teaching stuff of the Hadassah - 
Hebrew University Medical School. 
In 1980 he was appointed visiting 
assistant professor of ophthalmology 
at Albert EinsLcin College of Medi- 
cine in New York, and his original 
appointment for six months was ex- 
tended to three years. 

He foresees computers and soph- 


isticated techniques such as holo- . 
grams playing n larger role in future 
in the field of medical illusuation. 


:,‘d i: V' 


product of his efforts won Ivry the 
coveted Lancet trophy In- 1967, 
pwnrded for the years best illustra- ' 


lion in medical literature. Today the 


‘"Eiscint cuqlri do wonderful things ~ 
in this field," he says; “but we" ha- 
ven’t connected yet." In pny Case, he : 
claims, machines' will still require ' 
human input'- from an artist, a 
doctor ora n anatomist. 

{.Although lie has trained three 
photographers, who work for him' at 
Hadassah, the 63-ycar-oId Ivry has 
chosen no one to take oyer from him 
as medical artist when he retires. 

"This profession is needed where 
there is a lot of research and there 
are many advances in medicine, and 
where many medical books are being 
produced. Thiscountry is simply too; % 
small to produce books on an. inter- ' 
national level.” : i 

Ivry could be the first and last of r- 

i his breed In Uriel. o 
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7] IIS [S s disuniting h«uik. lJidnrb- 
ilig not fi >r wli>tt it contains, hut fur 
wlial ii limits. 

Lewis Coscr is iiik* of America’* 
heller- known sminlngisis. I L* hits 
long liccii interested in I lie social 
role :iei<I place nl I lie inldk elii.il. 
Mole lie examines the c<iui rihiiliiui 
l<> American cultural .uul academic 
lift' ol III :il lurgi group n| scholars 
ami intellect mils wlm I lei I Menu Nazi 
fill rope io the U.S. In 1 fine I lie 
Second World Will, si group of 
wiii eli lie loo was » mem her. 

I- nr reasons nl scope, lie excludes 
refugees nuliihk' in the sills ami 
naltiml sciences, or some, like die 
groat philosopher Ernst fiissiier, 
who died loo soon after their arrival 
to make ;i direct impact on their 
new environ me nl. 

Focusing on around ail ueiideinie 
In mi mines and write i.s, the author 
gives iis brief sketches nf their intel- 
lectual vnrccts. I Iis canvas is mwe 
ennstr iete d , lliercfuic, than 
Anthony lleillml’s Exiled in Taru- 
dist \ the first serious nil erupt to 
confront the full range of the 
lici'iiian-Jcwisli intelleciiial exodus 
in Amei u'ii. 

Yet f'osei assumes that in |ini- 
liayui)' lus illusi riniis rosiei lie is also 
r el lotting the huger refugee inli-llec- 
tiiiil expel ien« e in whieli they all 
look pail, l or it is not only (heir 
'‘cttnl rihulion" that absorbs him. lie 
wants also to elucidate why some 
inlclteelunls “made if* in America 
while olhers did not. 

( 'user's criteria for “making it" 
can lie si he called academic mater- 
ialism: iiuuilier of hooks and papers 
piihlislied. appointment to presti- 
gious universilies. various loims ol 
nfliei.il recognition hy the assorted 
academic guilds. 'I hus a purinaiieiil 
appoiiihnenl nl llaiviinl. Columbia. 
Yale oi l*i i ncel on signifies success, 
while Hicmklyn Collette or Ihc Uni- 
veisily ol lowif, lm example. (|nalily 
foroui pits 

A second meaMiic ul achievement 
is decree of it it cm at mil ill American 
culture. Tlioio are lluise. like the 
wiitci Nermann Honii. who re- 
mained exiles unto death. »>r olheis. 
like Max SVeitheinier. the Gestalt 
psychologist . Albert Salomon, the 
sociologist, nr Aron (iiirwileli. the 
|ihiloso|ilier. who became insulated 
in that central Lumpenii sanctuary 
later culled the New York Sc hool foi 
Social Kese.irch. 

They, who for years talked mostly 
to themselves, are to be disting- 
uished from ill imes like l\»»il Lazcrs- 
feld. the soeiologisl . linns Morgen- 
than, the poluical scicniisi . or Erich 
Fromm, the psychoanalyst. wlm 
reached out to llicir new I'livjion- 
menl ami quickly made (heir mark. 
THIS PROCESS of inic-Mecluiil 
achievement and cultural integra- 
tion. tosei shows, iViis not only u 
matter of talent or will. Some Euro- 
pean modes of thought. like Gestalt 
psychology or phenomenology, 
were simply alien to the American 
academic establish me ills. Their car- 
riers xvere unable, therefore, to en- 
joy in the U.S. (lie status they had in 
Europe. Oil the other hand, 
psychoanalysis, logical positivism 
and mathematical economies 
meshed well into the prevailing in- 
terests of the American academe of 
the late 1930’s. They carried their 
refugee practitioners, like Bruno 
Beltclheim. Rudolf Carnap, or 
Osknr Morgen stem, to tup hillings. 

Coscr does not remark upon age 
ns n hi cl or in I he process of integra- 
tion. Obviously, younger scholars, 
say under forty, found adjustment 
easier. Ill obtaining work, early 
arrival .was also important, us llcil- 
■ but has shown. The latecomers 
found the academic refugee scene 
crowded. 

Also noteworthy, but unremarked 



them, the exodus of the Cienuan- 
speakiug Jewish intellectuals be- 
came what mini hci historian, 
Freddie V. Gi unfold. hus called 
“the greatest iniellcclual migration 
in hisioiy." 

It was more than a physical ex- 
odus; it was also an exodus of l lie 
soul. Ill is was plainly true for (he 
wi iters, whose spiritual syntax was 
German. Silenced or forgotten, they 
me only now being excavated hy 
GrimMil and others. It was also true 
of countless n uni hers - la wye is or 
simply litem ic, cull med German 
Jews - who survived ill hotly, hut 
could never reconstitute their pro- 
fessional or spiritual identity in mi 
alien cultural and linguistic environ- 


CONTKM 1*011 AKY JEWRY: .Stu- 
dies in Honor of Moshe Davis edited 
by Geoffrey Wigodor. Tile Institute 
of Contemporary Jewry of the Heb- 
rew Unix'orsily. Jerusalem. 2(i , » 
pages English section. 1(0 pages 


U IC FUG K K SCHOLARS IN 
AMERICA by Lewis A. C’oser. Yale 
University Press 351 pp. No price 
stated. 

Erwin Frenkel 


by C *i ise r , is the very lad (hill so 
in any ucudcmic refugees left 
Europe, or at least ( iermany. curly. 
For one of the very first uclsof I filler 
was to hum down the intellectuals 
and rid the univcisilics of lews and 
leftists, rims, unlike lews in busi- 
ness (jr other callings, the inlellec- 
Inuls were given the bool before (lie 
hoot let! io the gas el lumbers. They 
hud no i ciiMiii mill no chance to hang 
on to lliv fatal hope snaringso many, 
dial the nightmare would pass. 

Tl II- RilUGI-.H GERMAN wri- 
ters had a special problem. They 
hmiiglu I licit pens or typewriters to 
their port of saleiy. Kui they also 
bmiigiil their bund to a language 
now bereft of negotiable value. 

Intel national celebrities, such as 
Thomas Mann, l-rnii/ Werfel and 
I .inn Fcuchtwiinger. could live on 
their royalties, and found American 
audiences in translaiion. t fillers, 
well-known in Europe hut anony- 
mous in the US.. were effectively 
stranded. 

In a fit of llollywood generosity, ii 
whole group, including the novelists 
Heinrich Mann. Alfred Docblin mid 
Leonard Frank, the short-story wri- 
ter Alfred Polgar and the poet Wal- 
ler Me bring, was brought In Califor- 
nia and subsidized for u year io help 
write movie scripts. Dal that turned 
out to he a script for frustration. 
They knew neithei the language nor 
the business. And they resented Ihc 
glib American Tat cals who did. 

Bertolt Brecht, who also sought 
refuge in Hollywood, gave expres- 
sion to what (hey alt felt in a poem 
cited hy (.‘riser: 

On thinking ahont f It’ll. I gather 
i My hnnher Shelley ft mini it was a 
l>l, nr 

Min n like the t ity nj l ouden. / 

Who live in Las Angeles and nut in 

Loudon 

hind, on thinking about I tell, that it 
unit# f«r 

Still more like Los Angelet. 

Refugee musicians and movie 
directors fared better in the Califor- 
nia situ. Their language was port- 
able. 

lb be sure. Coscr fakes note that 
nioM of the refugee intellectuals 


Jack Ricmer 


'Med inn /in' Ari.su (Stale in Cradle) published by Zmnra, Bilan is 
Vitenifi photographer Boris Cnrmi’x eyewitness account best nf 

limes and the worst of times ' ' in the making oj Israel. This is an intensely 
moving collection of 200 photographs with a text by Shlomo Shva. A-B. 

Exodus of Hie soul 


were Jews, lie also alludes to (lie 
"genteel" anti-Semitism or simple 
competitive resentment that fre- 
quently blocked their way to 
appointments at some universities, 
and especially in fields such as poli- 
tical science and economics. 

But the -Jewish identity of the 
dramatis personae is a distinctly 
minor theme. For (.’user's sociolo- 
gical map. tracing ihc coordinates 
for |.eo Strauss, Franz. Neumann, 
llerheil Marcuse, Hannah Arvndl. 
Erich Auerbach is deemed essential- 
ly no different from deciphering 
those for Wolfgang Kohler, 111 ic 
Lricson, Vladimir Nabokov or I lajo 
llolborii. 

Mow mul whether and why they 
made an impact as intellectuals upon 
the (I.S. is his question. And for that 
question distinction between Jews 
mid non-Jews, or consideration of 
the special nature of the Jewish re- 
fugee's condition, is seen ns largely 
irrelevant. 

Such an obtuse commitment to 
'wooden questions, such insensibility 
l«r the tragic Jewish drama played 
out in each of these lives individual- 
ly. and in (he fate of central Euro- 
pean Jewish intellectuals as a whole, 
is shattering. Insouciance posing as 
scholarship. 

Lillie sociological facility is re- 
quired to know (hat in the half 
century before Hitler crushed it, the 
central European cultural ethos was 
impregnated with Jewish intellectual 
energies. Released front the quaran- 
tine of ghetto separatism, the Jews 
plunged headlong into bourgeois 
humanism, first as merchants, then 
us patrons nf Enlightenment culture, 
and finally us creative intellects. 

In Berlin, Vienna. Frankfurt or 
Prague, they embraced and electri- 
fied it with the vital power of their 
passionate commitment to' an ethos 
(hat almost by definition seemed to 
make them welcome. It meant colli- 
sion with their past and collision with 
older European values, hut the liber- 
ated Jews were ready to risk both. 
Exhilarated, (hey rode the wave of 
the newly secularized and liberalized 
good, true and beautiful. 

Anti-Semitism they considered an 
annoying vestige of the past, as 
irrelevHiit to their future as was their 
Jewishness. Lessing, Cioelhc. 
Mahler, Heine. Marx, Ficud, even 
Wagnei. peopled (heir conscious- 
ness of the new humanity.' Jewish 
und Guinnm culture seemed en- 
twined in a transcendent symbiotic 
idealism. 


BUT THIS exodus of the soul pre- 
sumably should also have involved 
not only alienation from the new, 
but also from the old, from the very 
cultural ethos that George Steiner 
has termed Central European 
Humanism, in which they had in- 
vested their identities, and from 
which they had been so brutally 
ejected. 

It is here where the real intellec- 
tual drama of the refugee intellec- 
tuals resides. For it is here where 
their Jewish identity is at stake . Both 
their passionate attachment and 
their brutal ejection were because 
they were Jews. 

No doubt most understood it as 
such at some level of consciousness. 
But that did not move them; their 
souls were not sundered, shuttered 
and seared hy the "God that had 
failed." Not if Coser's account is to 
he believed. 

Sonic, like Ernst Cassirer who 
thought I litlcr a passing aberration, 
or I laimuh ArcrnJt , in her early New 
York years sitting on suitcases, await- 
ed return to the European seat of 
culture. Olliers, like the Frankfurt 
Marxist .social theorists, ensconced 
together at nil institute attached to 
Columbia University, merely sof- 
tened the nomenclature of llicir so- 
cial criticism . but not the texture of 
their Jewish self-rejection. 

And the rest, who made it. who 
assumed coveted academic scats, 
who garnered generous research 
grants from U.S. foundations, who 
xlcwurdcd hundreds of doctoral dis- 
sertations and a new generation of 
intellectuals in their own image, and 
whose hooks adorn the shelves of 
every literate American, simply con- 
tinued their odyssey of intellectual 
creativity, after a bump here and 
there, unperturbed by the Jewish 
dimension of their fate. 

Survivors intact. Bequeathing 
their European virtues of mind upon 
the virgin energies of American cul- 
ture. No drama. No trugedy . No 
wrenching of consciousness. No 
Jewish bewilderment, introspection 
or angst. Not even George Steiner's 
"crisis of rational humane expecta- 
tion" after the ruin of the rational 
humane culture they called, and 
helped make, theirown. 

If, as Coscr describes it, this is all 
there is to their story, we have before 
us, to divert Hannah Arendl's dic- 
tum. the banality of intellect. And 
the same question can be asked of 
tbc.se survivors that has been asked 
of the victims: why did they not 
resist * Why was the Jewish point of 
their victimization not eventually 
transformed into Jewish Intellectual 
resistance to the values and ideas 
that hud cheated them? Or was it? 
But not in ways our author can 
illuminate? 

The questions Coser does not 
address arc loo painful for casual 
comment. Better than contemplate 
the banality of intellect. I prefer to 
believe we simply have a banal book. 


MOSHE DAVIS lias recently re- 
tired fitim the position of head of tile 
institute of Contemporary Jewry 
which lie created at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. To those 
who know him, the idea of Moshe 
Davis retiring is simply inconceiv- 
able. for lie is the closest thing to 
perpetual motion that wc know. His 
endless energy, his quick mind, his 
capacity to think in global terms, anil 
his ability to organize, have made 
him a marvel to his students among 
whom this reviewer is very proud to 
count himself. The word from Jeru- 
salem is that he lias retired from (his 
post only to Inkc on another one on 
behalf of the president of the State of 
Israel, the tusk of making contact 
with all the departments of Jewish 
studies in all the universities around 
the world. But as be officially lets go 
of Ihe Institute that he brought into 
being, his colleagues in Israel and in 
America honour him with this gar- 
land of studies in fields that he has 
mastered or fostered. 

For example, Davis was a pathfin- 
der within Jewish scholarship in 
understanding the potential value of 
oral history, of taping interviews 
with living people about their recol- 
lections of the past. It is fitting 
therefore that this book begins with 
a taped interview with him, con- 
ducted by his friend and co-worker, 
Geoffrey Wigodcr. Wigoder draws 
out of his subject the story ofhowilie 
Institute came into being, and how 
Davis was able to bring together 
talents from different fields and 
scholars in different corners of the 
globe to create a new discipline: 
contemporary Jewish life. 

THE OTHERS who contribute essays 
to this festschrift reflect some of the 
many interests of Dr. Davis's 
academic and personal career: One 
writes about the holy land in I9lli 
century American Christian 
thought, another about the role of 
Yiddish in curly 2Uth century Amer- 
ican Zion ism at bird on sc nitons as a 
source of American Jewish history, 
and another on the demographics of 
Italian Jewry. 

One of the most insightful essays 
comes from Eli Ginzhcrg, the greui 
expert on manpower nt Columbia. 
In 194y Ginzberg wrote u brief book 
called Agenda for American Jew’s in 
which lie made an assessment of the 
state of Jewish life, and made some 
prognosis for the future. Now, 35 
years later, Ginzberg hus gone back 
and re-read his book, and brought it 
up to dale, admitting where the 
future had fooled him, naming 
things that have occurred that could 
not have been expected then, and 
also citing the areas in which his 
predictions have proven on target. 

Years ago, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
the head of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, observed that we know 
more about the 2nd century than we 
do about the 20th century because so 
much of Jewish research has been 
focused on the ancient past. Now, 
thanks to the pioneering achiev- 
ments of Dr. Davis and those whom 
he has trained, the balance is being 
rectified. Therefore, this book is 
indeed a blessing. □ 
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THE WESTERN migration of the 
Jews in the United Stales has its 
roots in the Ivtli century. Already iu 
the l y 4th> German Jews arriving on 
the East Coast were fanning out 
throughout continental America. 
The discovery of gold in 1H4N, in 
particular, was as great ail attraction 
for the Jews as for other Americans. 
While the story of this adventurous 
western migration has been told in 
the lust century in various mono- 
graphs mid in (lie pages ol the West- 
ern slates’ Jewish Historical Quarter- 
ly. American Jewish Hhtory ami 
Amerieau Jewish A rehives, no 
general hisioiy of the Jews in this 
area has been attempted. The two 
most lecenl hoi iks dealing wi l h these 
movements westward, and with Jew- 
ish life in the Far West, serve to whet 
the appetite foi even more studies on 
this topic. 

The Roeldiiis’ hook presents a 
fascinating panorama of Jewish life 
in the Far West from its earliest 
begin n iitgs-th rough 1912. The photo 
on the cover of Charles Strauss, 
mayor of Tucson, Arizona in 1883, 
holding his rifle, blends the concept 
ol the WiKI West with Jewish virility. 
The little hoy standing nexl tu him, 
gun in hand also, indicates how (he 
new generation had absorbed the 
spirit of the times. 

The Rnehlins, themselves, are 
good examples of Jews who were 
born in the west, mid committed 
themselves to enriching Jewish life in 
their communities. However, any 
understanding of Jewish life in a 
specific locale means recounting its 
history, and that is what this husband 
and wife have committed themselves 
to. 

The pictures in this volume were 
collected hy Fred Rochlin. who i.s by 
profession an architect, ami a native 
of Nogales, Arizona, a town actually 
founded by a Jewish peddlei. They 
document the progress of the Jew 
through the Far West in his capacity 
as miner, storeowner. pioneer, in- 
dustrialist, publicist, politician and 
even rpgue. Any devotee of the 
visual in terms of transmitting the 
process of Jewish history will find 
this volume very satisfying as well 
as informative. On pages lb-11, for 
example, can he seen the cattle 
brands of Jewish ranchers in Califor- 
nia, Montana, Wyoming, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Nevada. I was 
surprised that none of the brands 
included any Jewish symbols. 

The text by Harriet Rochlin, a 
native of Los Angeles, is very read- 
able, and details various aspects of 
the Jewish experience in the Fur 
West. Divided into eight sections, 
and with a strong bibliography, the 
book provides many items of in- 
terest, and will provoke further 
study of individuals who have been 
discovered through the Rochlin* pa- 
tient research. By collecting and pre- 
serving this information, the authors 
are helping many discover a new 
facet of the American Jewish experi- 
ence, Indians and all. 

THE SECOND VOLUME. by- 
Irving Howe and Kenneth Libo. 
offers a documentary reader of 
American Jewish life by dividing it 
into the three periods of immigra- 
tion: Sephardim and early Ashkena- 
zim 1630-1830; Central European 
Jews 1830-1910; and Eastern Euro- 
pean Jews 1880-1930. Kenneth Libo. 
who compiled the documentary 
material, helps the reader locus on 
the Jewish migrations in the United 
States to the south, southwest, mid- 
west and the Pacific Const as these 
migrations relate to the background 
of each group. 

The volume is complementary to 
t|ieir two volume, World of Our 
Fathers and How We Lived, iu which 
the two presented . the New York 


PIONEER JEWS: A New Life In Ihe 
Far West by Fred mid Harriet Roch- 
lin. Houghton Mifflin Company. 243 
pp.SI7.95. 

WE LIVED THERE TOO by Ken- 
neth Libo and Irving Howe. St. 
Murtin's/Marck. 347 pp. $24.95. 
THE REST OF US by Stephen Birm- 
ingham. New York, Little, Brown 
and Company. 392 pp. $19.95. 

David Geffen 


immigrant Jewish experience in all 
its rich hues. 

The documents are very fascinat- 
ing because they afford the reader an 
opportunity to experience life of that 
era on a first hand basis. This, of 
course . is the way to create living 
history. I found the two essays of 
Irving Howe at the beginning and 
the end of the book quite rewarding. 
The first, entitled "The American 
Experiment," is his description of 
the rich accomplishments of Amer- 
ican Jewish lite, in the literary, so- 
cial, educational, industrial and 
many other fields. The essay does 
raise some basic questions about the 
American Jewish experience, which 
the educated reader will be chal- 
lenged to answer. 

The concluding Epilogue by- 
Howe should be required reading for 
every thinking Jew in the United 
States. He sums up the successes of 
the American Jew in six points, 
noting: "The astonishing rise in 
socio-economic position “the 
heartening decline of prejudice; a 
community with political inllu- 
ence... larger than its size might 
warrant;” "internal structure... de- 
voted to a wide range of philunllim- 
phy and welfare." "active and often 


fruitful participation in American 
cultural life." and, last but not least, 
"a strong lummilmcnl... to Israel." 

Next Howe rightly asks wliat is the 
future of American Jewry? He dis- 
cusses the two points raised hy Hillel 
llnlkin in his hook of a few years 
ago. when he wrote that a Jew must 
either make aliya or he a synagogue 
Jew to survive. Howe appears to 
agree with this conclusion, because 
he feels that, since the age of secular 
Judaism (for him Yiddishism) has 
reached its culmination, and since 
aliya is not a viable option for many 
American Jews, synagogue affilia- 
tion may well he all that will preserve 
American Jewry. When a student of 
American Jewish life such as Howe 
seriously evaluates the question of 
survival, we are bound to study his 
conclusions whether we accept them 
or not. 

This volume is also filled with 
illustrations, and, surprisingly, only 
one or two overlap with the other 
volume. The illustrations are fre- 
quently taken from state Jewish his- 
torical societies and regional 
societies, thus demonstrating (hat 
the visual aspect of Ihe American 
Jewish experience is being preserved 
us it is being uncovered on the local 
level. 

“WHAT IS different about the 
twentieth-century Amerieau Jewish 
entrepreneurs from Eastern 
Europe?" Stephen Birmingham 
asks. "Simply put, they were more 
honest. Almost without exception 
(and including Meyer Lansky) they 
believed in giving good weight. They 
were exceptionally careful about 
customer opinion." 

A chronicler of social history, and 
the author nl two other hotiks on 
American Jewry, Our Crowd (Ger- 
man Jews) and The Grandees 


(Sephardim), Stephen Birmingham, 
after many years nf prodding, lias 
written about "the rest of iis." When 
once asked in a public Inrum why lie 
hud chosen In write about (he Jews, 
he answered (hat lie believed their 
story had been lelt nut of American 
history, and lie hoped that his work 
would help to correct that error. 
While his other two hooks have 
broken new ground, and made 
generally available unknown data on 
American Jewish history, it is ii"l 
clear llmt this third volume has been 
as successful. 

Tins stems ti mu i lie l.n-i (hat 
Biiminghain is imi (Ik- lirsi to write 
uhmii the individuals iu this latest 
work. Prueticallv vwiyone ol them 
has heci i ihe subject of u biography, 
nrul otieii more than one. Biimme- 
linm's other Jewish srib|ecls were 
basically unknown, other Ilian in 
Jewish liisuoie.il envies or in 
fitiopieiistie works. Moreover, the 
individuals in this volume me known 
to u> through the movies, through 
television anti through the ratlin. 
They have been in the headlines ami 
in tin gossip col uni ns. 

A second observation eon veins 
(he type nl analysis. I lie author has, 
through his many hooks, studied the 
puller us of lum the rich use In 
ricllt-s. and (lie constellation of 
aspirations which move them to seek 
leadership among their peels. While 
Uiiiuinghnm evaluates the viiltics 
and liublcs of those whom lie studies 
heie. he does not hilly explain those 
motivations which caused them to 
rise above the. rest of us. 

As 1 am a doxei-inlinil of that 
immigration of “the lestol us.” I am 
fascinated by the fuel (hat within 
.such n brie! period of time on r ances- 
tors succeeded so fully. Was it the 
love ol learning, the burning desire 
to achieve, or was it, ns Birmingham 
observes, that quality ol honesty, 
that appreciation of ihe customer, 
which helped these immigrants and 
llicir descendants achieve in their 
various fields of endeavour? 

Birmingham's suhjecls are fairly 
well known. There's the RCA mag- 
nate David Sum off, the movie 
moguls Mayer and Goldwyn. ihc 
liquor hit roil Samuel Bronfman, the 
cosmetics worthy Helena Rubin- 
stein. the architect Emery Roth, the 
song writer Irving Berlin, the Cin- 
derella girl Rose Pastor Stokes.* and 
tile criminal Meyer Lansky. He does 
not investigate (he four richest 
American Jewish families - the 
Pritzkers, the Newhouscs. the 
Annenbergs, and the Blnusleins - 
perhaps because they were not excit- 
ing enough. 

The fascinating tales of these in- 
dustrialists. movie directors, com- 
munication barons, gangsters and 
many more are told against a back- 
ground ol the throbbing pulse of 
American life. These individuals not 
only participated in American life: 
frequently they shaped it. They, as 
Birmingham puts it, “affected the 
way wc live and think and view and 
enjoy ourselves.” 

Since that is the case, (heir story 
must not only be told but absorbed. 
Their lives represent the fulfilment 
or the American dream. Jews not 
only participated in this dream but 
helped give it even more meaning 
through their success. It's now the 
turn of the “rest of us" to shine. G 


POETRY JOURNAL 

POE TS ami translators who live in 
Israel and write ill English are asked 
to contribute no mnic than Id poems 
each lit a special Israeli issue or 
SI If RIM: A Jewish Poetry Journal, 
published in I ns Angeles. Editor for 
the issue is Robert Friend, 13 Jabo* 
(insky Street. Jei usaluin. Deadline 
March t. Enclose SAE. 
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THE HISTORICAL JESUS by 
Gaalynh f.'ornfekl. New York. Mac- 
mi Had. 234 pp. $16.95. 

Andrew Meiscls 


NO JEW has so altered (lie face of 
Western history as Jesus of Nazareth. 
Yet. when it comes in Jesus himself, 
the history of his own lime is strange- 
ly si I e nl. Nni a single craiteiiipoiury 
re fere irc to his life, his ministry, his 
teachings or his death has come 
dow n tu us. This lat l heenrru-s ail lira 
more remark able when mie consiil- 
cin that Jesus lived among the two 
greatest record- keepers of classical 
antiquity - the Jews and the Ro- 
mans. Volumes luive conic down to 
us from Jesus' time, yet they contain 
not a word uhoul Jesus. 

'I he rnrlL-st accounts of Jesus’ life 
are in the Gospels, jud these did not 
appeal until a veiilm y after the 
events they describe. 'Written in 
Greek by hclieveisatul fm believers, 
they me works of theology, not his- 
ioiy. 

To this day. believing CbiiMiini*. 
quite properly leel no burning need 
for outside confirmation of the < ios- 
pel accounts. Foi them, the Gospels 
contain “Ihc gospel truth," and lira 
essence of that truth is (he Gospel 
message of resurrection and eternal 
life. Against that, historical details 
pule into insignificance. 

Gualyah Cornfeld is a historian, 
not a theologian . and for him Hie 
details are ol the inmost importance. 
The Historical Jesus is a credible 
picture of who Jesus was. wliui lie- 
believed and why lie was executed. 
GIVEN the lack of corroborative 
evidence of any facet of the Jesus 
story, some scholars have been led to 
conclude chat Jesus never existed alt 
nil, and that Christianity is a myth 
based upon a myth. But Corufeld 
secs no reason to doubt the historic- 
ity of Jesus. On the contrary, lie 
sketches for us an age in which Jesus 
of Nazareth seems to fit quite 
reasonably - on age oT messianic 
expectations, of deep resentment 
against the Roman rulers, of various 
and often rival schools of thought 
among the Jews of Judea. There is a 
wealth of historical data un this, and 
Cornfeld skilfully blends it to intro- 
duce the reader into a world of faith 
and political intrigue, of selflessness 
and rulhlessness. oF impoverished 
farmers and fishermen living in the 
midsl of privilege and imperial 
splendour. 

As Cornfeld sees him, Jesus was a 
wonder rabbi, and his disciples hasi‘ 
dim. His miracles resemble those 
attributed in the same age to such 
popular wonder workers us Honi 
Hame'agel. He made use of parables 
in his teaching, just ns did the Phar- 
isaic rabbis of his lime. Indeed, 
Corn fold’s Jesus emerges as essen- 
tially a Pharisee in his outlook, with 
some borrowings from the Essenes 
of the Dead Sea, who, of course, 
were his contemporaries, 

Cornfeld shows how such a popu- 
lar preacher could reasonably have 
run afoul of the aristocracy and (he 
Romans, leading to bis crucifixion. 
There is even an intriguing theory 
about the resurrection but that kind 
of detail does not belong in a cursory 
review. 

The Historical Jesus is well worth 
leading. The reader may or may not 
be convinced by every one of C.'orn- 
feld’s arguments. But they are well 
fhuiight out. exceptionally well re- 
searched and masterfully presented. 

If nothing else, The Historical 
J exits provides excellent food for 
thought. u 
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UViiH. Phoebe? 

'In briny, him in just to stiv hello. 
Yon dun' i nwiihiw him? 

No, i hf old lady says. I don't 
pnrticuhnly. And h i* ilmwii ‘l either. 
I’m sorry, the girl says. 

I'm not, the old lady says. 

I'm sorry i) it's inconvenient for 
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I'luin private sector and academic experts. 

ITmii tin- latest divclupincnis in high-u-clinology to lucid 
explanation* of out laws and taxis to assessments or our 
trade ami labor situations, you will find us helpful, 
timely and unique. 


Pope Insurance Agency 

House & Car Policies 
In ENGLISH 
Personal Service 


Call for a quotation, 8 a. id. -1 p.m. daily. 

5 Starapfer St., Netanya, Tel. 053*35824, 34717 


ISRAEL1TISCHES WOCHENBLATT 
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I’liMidied in Grrmaii .uni iTeiiL'h 'I his link pcudeM Swiss p,ipci 

will ttwlt l»y week keep ymi infoum-il .iImiii wh.il is iMiwciiiuu i« 

Jews all mvr die •— r - -■-* ■ ■ - 

miltin'. Larin 1 .idi 



«<>'.*• CONVERSATIONS IN ANOTHER 

•umfiriH for ROOM hy Ciahricl losipovici. Lt»n- 
ilnn . Mel linen . 121 pp. £7.95 . 
siiliiK ill III.’ THf . LEAVE TAKING by John 


Ol, I .M inimi him Mk in ill,’ THE LEA VE TAKING by Join 
h"U. ill,’ nl,l l,n Ir ™.v.v. II V .r McCialwm. Umdim. Killer and Fa 


And so proceed (lie hed ridden 
mini :mtl the vacuous niece through 
the course of inlermin:iNe visits. 
The ; ui in p rubes her niece fur hei 
housekeeper's niotivcs, ;ind the 
liousckec|K'i pries into (he niece's 
secrets, Outside the ilotn sits the 
niece's buy fiic ml foievel .scribbling 
on a pud. Wluit? Why tlie:.c insipid 
coil vet sal ions, what else? 

I -'in: illy. Ihe luiyfrieiul-wiitei limit: 
a vi ijcc: “I luive tailed. I tried In 
| enter this llal. lliese people, and I 
failed All I could du was slip in and 
<»ut of looms, td heads. What com- 
fort is there in thul?...ln my own 
voice I had nothing In say, and ns for 
them, they refused to disappear." 

Of course. Jnsipovici hopes lo he 
coil l Nidified, m he appicciutcd for 
his evocation of urchelypal hnnalily. 
his fusion of Ifecketl mnl I’inlcr. Hut 
we never gel lo the- hollom of the 
motives awl secrets. This isn't, as in 
Henry James’s The Sat red /'iwaf, 
because of psychological complexity 
hui rather on the dreary grounds of 
epistemology. What, after all. can 
we know or wrile of others? 

1 briefly met the Uiisso-llaliun, 
Honmno-Levanline-desceuded wri- 
ter i wo years ago when he attended a 
Creative Writing Conference at Tel 
Aviv Univcisity. lie seemed an 
urbane, witty speaker, it's a dis- 
appointment lo eavesdrop on his 
conversations next door. The boy- 
friend is right save on the final count: 
vanish this verbal im most assuredly 


her. 171 pp. Cl ‘>5. 

Hciim Chertok 

JOHN MCCi A HERN’S The Leave- 
taking is a spare, dry account of a 
young schunllcuchcr's escape from 
Ihe gloom of Irish repression and 
confession that glows with the vital- 
ity of somethin}’ lo say. Ireland hasn't 
altered n whiskey-drop since formu- 
iated on a pin in Dubliners. 

‘Wlio do you love most in the 
world?' my niolhci often used to ask 
me in l lie evenings. 

‘You, mother,' 1 answered her on 
that dead .In iic evening. 

‘That's not right. You know who 
you love must."' 

He knows, she knows, we know. 
I.aler in* life, at St. Christopher's, 
teaching under headmaster 
Maloney, the narrator himself plays 
his mechanical pari in (lie pattern of 
decay and enervation: “Grey gull- 
shit falls close to me on the concrete 
as I walk hy (he side of my class 
towards the door hy the laboratory. 
Oe. dens, ele...ele. The shadows 
final and hang still on the concrete 
but they are thinning, drifting over 
the trees in the direction of Dolly- 
mount strand and the Bull, from 
where the autumnal smell of dying 
seaweed reaches me thro.ugh Ihe 
fresh urine." 

McGnhcrn renders this land of 
melancholy, where sex is a cross and 
the cross a bedroom adornment, 
with the gripping, acrid sharpness of 
despair. Much of the second half of 
the novel (rewritten when McG ah- 
em prepared a French edition; the 


Jewish rope trick 


THIS MUST BE the first novel to 
win Ihe National Jewish Book 
Awnrd in which the main character, 
an ostensibly Orthodox Jew. ends up 
pruyingin a church. Still a good Jew, 
of course. His head is full of thoughts 
of the kohanini delivering the priest- 
ly blessing in the Temple, of his 
dying grandfather, and uf heart- 
warming epiphanies like: “I know 
that the love I feel for hint Is not 
dead. That love is a single seed, 
waiting to be planted so that some- 
thing new can grow that I can truly 
call my own." Still, in church'! 

Weil, something had to disting- 
uish this hook; certainly nothing in 
the preceding 428 pages did. And yet 
the reviewers enthused with all their 
standard, triadic enthusiasms: “Wit- 
ty, sensitive ami perceptive," as well 
as "Funny, passionnte and awe- 
some.'* and nol lo forget “Intelli- 
gent, exuberunt and deeply fell." 
They also labelled the humour 
“crackling." the dialogue “brilliant" 
and the entire performance "bra- 
vura." 

Nevertheless, it's die novel bor- 
ing. For one thing, like ninny unsure 
young novelists, Robert Greenfield 
includes episode after episode 


TEMPLE by Robert Greenfield. 
New York, Dcll/Laurcl. 429 pp. 
S4.ys. 


apparently for the sole reason that 
he experienced them: IU useless 
pages on a visit to the beauty par- 
lour, 50 irrelevant pages on a Christ- 
mas job in the post office; 75 pages, 
as repetitive and numbing as (heir 
subject, on Yom Kippnr services. 
For another, Greenfield lacks any 
focused purpose in between these 
hopeless scenes with which to stitch 
them together. For a third, his writ- 
ing is as irredeemably flat as his 
"dead pink roses that droop lifeless- 
ly" on page 149. 

ALL OF WHICH is a considerable 
surprise. Temple has been hailed for 
revitalizing the genre of rollicking 
Aincricnn-Jewish fiction by recalling 
Philip Roth, Mordechai Richler and 
Bruce Jay Friedman. Recall it does, 
advance it does not. 

The story of the young Jew com- 
ically caught changing gears between 
the fast lunc of modem American 
qilture and the old unpaved paths of 


his forefathers is always worthy of an 
update. And in its opening chapter, 
as grad-school drop-out Pan lie Bin- 
ders racy life in Cambridge, Mass, 
falls apart and he goes racing hack 
home lo Brooklyn, the hook scents 
about to deliver on that promise. Yet 
Temple can't even revitalize itself, 
much less a genre of fiction. That’s 
because its every event is predictable 
and pointless, its every character 
botli stereotypical and unappeuling 
(even the grandfather, despite his 
being old and pious and a former 
cobbler uiui a camp survivor). 

Greenfield sets up everything 
according to the prescribed formu- 
las, and that no doubt is part of the 
trouble. Another is the sorry lack of 
wit in evidence, fuelling the charge 
that the po&t-Sixties generation 
(Greenfield is a former editor of 
Rolling Stones) is singularly lacking 
in humour. A third problem is that 
our hero is supposed to be engaging 
because beneath his wiseguy de- 
meanour he secretly harbours all the 
proper Jewish sentiments about love 
and family and tradition - though he 
seems to think one proceeds to lay 
tcfillln by beginning with the middle 
finger, something akin to the Indian 
rope trick. Yet who knows, maybe 
that's how they’re doing it over there 
thesedays.lfabook like this can win 
critical accolades and Jewish book 
prizes, anything is possible. D 
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Sonia l )e!utunty: odour lithograph (Nora Gullet y, J'lcttil. 


CERAMICISTS WHO don't want 
lu become pollers have only one 
basic alternative: to make “’sculp- 
ture", this despite Ihe fact that fewof 
them have anything much to offer in 
this field, apart from a technical 
knowledge of how to handle and fire 
clay. There are very few original anil 
interesting sculptors in any medium 
anywhere. And just us whole gen- 
erations of barely capable art stu- 
dents have been encouraged lo think 
of themselves as Artists, so whole 
groups of ceramicists are now en- 
couraged to think of themselves as 
Sculptors. So tur the results have 
been disappointing; and a current 
show hy five cerainieisls entitled 
"Sculpture in Clay", despite flashes 
of capability, is no great exception. 

The most intriguing works on 
show urc the stoneware faces hy 
Bezalcl graduate Monica Ilndary, 
masks that have been “melted” into 
fluid distortions, seemingly as 
though they iiad folded down, fore- 
head over eyes, under (he heal of 
their high temperature firing, hut 
more likely the result of clever mud- 
dling. f ludary also shows pairs of 
hands cast from life: a few are ex- 
pressively satisfying but the thick- 
ened fingers of some give an im- 
pression of gloves. Hadary’s crack- 
led stoneware finish is attractive in 
colour und really doesn’t need the 
gimmick of being artily mounted on 
black backgrounds; the works speak 
for themselves. 

Chann Pines, also originally a Be- 
zalei student, is best with birds and 
wiih those that resemble classic 
American decoys. The painted sur- 
faces, of more abstract works, even 
where burnished, are less sympathe- 
tic. The effective and nicely fnod- 
f lied eagle would have looked better 
in wood. After all, the whole point of 
using clay is to obtain a result that 
cannot be obtained in any other 
medium. Elka Klopstock who has 
studied both sculpture (Bat Yam) and 
ceramics (Bezalcl) shows pottery 
combined with twigs and branches 
that emerge from exits in the “vase", 
not its mouth, to form “written" 
patterns in the air. It’s a good idea 
except that the results look merely 
arty crafty; and anyway the use of 
branches has been done lo death in 
International art over the last 15 
years or so. Tzila Zemora-Garli does 
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fanciful little figurines of illustrative 
storybook charm and larger figures 
with a more terra cotta finish that are 
again merely arty crafty, but her 
large trepanned heads project an 
intriguing presence. 

Tile had joke of tire slimv is an 
“environment" by Bezalcl ceramics 
teacher Louis Snkalnvsky, who has 
isolated a single, nondescript ab- 
stracted figurine on a huge white 
linen “table" that fills an entire 
gallery, creating a distance between 
Ihe spectator and the rather trivial 
sculpture, ihe whole evidently 
meant to symbolize loneliness ami 
alienation and perhaps the dilemma 
of the artist. It actually encapsulates 
a dilemma of a very different order. 
(Jerusalem Artists House). Till Feb. 


ASSAF BERG, a highly accom- 
plished graphic artist and illustrator, 
shows paintings on paper that don't 
escape the essential illustrative, 
graphic quality and don’t make any- 
thing of colour harmony. Mood and 
colour are sad. despite the lyrical 
nature of some uf the subjects- A 
beach scene rendered ns a pen illus- 
tration is just about as effective as 
three subsequent versions: us n col- 
oured drawing, a painting on paper 
and a painting on canvas and that 
despite the progression of (lie reduc- 
tive clarity of each subsequent com- 
position. (Jerusalem Artists House 
mezzanine). Till Feb. 2. 

PORTRAITS BY veteran painter 
Ori Reisman, of Kibbutz Cabri, form 
Jerusalem’s most impressive exhibit 
this week, though not all maintain 
the same high stnndard of paint 
handling, colour harmony, inge- 
nious minimalism and character 
perception that characterize the best 
five or six works, (several of which 
were seen at his recent fine exhibi- 
tion at the Israel Museum). Reisman 

has strong affinities to Milton Avery, 

but possesses something the late 
American master never had: an abil- 
ity to project Ihe inner turmoil of his 
subjects without ever actually defin- 
ing all, or even part, of their fea- 
tures. In one painting a middle-aged 
man peers frustrated I y from eyes 
that aren't there: it’s just white can- 
vas, but the effect is piercing. Incred- 
ibly robust handling characterizes 


another portrait uf a young man. an 
unshaven green patch uf cheek next 
to a blistered and sen in bled red- 
orange nose, the mouth a mere sug- 
gestion of pencil line, the eyes bulb 
fixed and shimmering- More over- 
worked hut no less riveting is the 
portrait n| the bald old man in the 
blue shirt, the whole n symphony of 
low-key but richly harmonic colour. 
And then there is a non-personal 
portrait , the fat face in a blue lull , an 
area of ochre und orange made into 
both a face and a composition with a 
few little flourishes ol I lie brush. A 
rare pleasure; when Reisman is 
good, lie is marvellous. (Alon Gal- 
lery. enr. 51 Palmach. J’lemj. Till 
Jan. 6. 

Round the 
galleries 

Meir Roimen 


AVRAHAM OFEK, after years of 
conceptual experiments with the 
Leviathan group and a body of smalt 
sculptures of ethnu-anthro-pological 
bent, shows works on paper that 
hark back to his direct humanist 
approach of several decades ago, 
albeit with less figurative realism. 
Ofck makes cyphers for the inter- 
dependence of man. woman, beast 
and environment, some decorative, 
others hieratic, sometimes using no 
more than a pencil to create patterns 
and images. Some of the schematic 
figures with the bull image inevitably 
call up associations with Picasso. 1 
recall an early successful painting hy 
Ofek of the Russian cathedral in 
Jerusalem; its cupolas appear again 
here in a completely different type of 
pattern illustration of the city. (Ella 
Gallery, I Turn, Yeinin Mosho). Till 
Feb. 14. 

LEA NIKEI., now being honoured 
with a huge retrospective at the 
Israel Museum, shows paintings on 
paper made during a slay in a guest 
studio at Mislikcnot Shn’miarfim. 

THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


The advantage of working with acry- 
lics on paper is that unlike oils they 
do not damage (he support. Bui 
Nikcl also seizes on the tact that (hey 
can simultaneously he used both as 
wash und impaslo ami lliis brings In 
them a quality not nflcn realized in 
her canvases. The best ol these 
works differ from tlie canvases in 
that they rely on a single main nvor- 
pai tiled mass against which are set 
liny conli siMs of abstract detail, even 
when they are over w ritten with 
typical Nikel linear gestures. Others 
tire rather meaningless. The best, to 
my mind, is the one behind the desk ; 
or the virtually monochromatic wash 
in which two virtuoso linear loops 
emerge from and return lo a single 
inuislusceni mass. Worth seeing for 
the latter work alone. (Fisher Gal- 
lery, Mishkenot, Yeinin Moshe). 
Till Feb. 28. 

NORA WILENSKA. who died five 
years ago, nut only opened the first 
surviving private art gallery in the 
Capital but was one of the first to 
promote abstract painting here; 
Nora herself was u Jerusalem institu- 
tion. “Aspects of Abstract Art" is u 
me mu rial show of works from (he 
gallciy collection (and Ihe homes of 
its clients) put together by Dinu 
Hanoch, who bus managed the gal- 
lery since her mother's passing. 

Nora promoted botli famous and 
unknown artists from abroad as well 
as helping young Israelis and this is 
reflected in her daughter's choice. 
Topping (he list are two original 
works on paper and a number of 
stunning colour lithograph* by the 
lute Sonia Delaunay (1885-I97P), u 
pioneer of abstract art and an old 
friend of Nora's I ruin their early days 
in Russia (it was Nora who revealed 
to me that Sonia (nee Tcck) was 
Jewish). Another distinguished name 
is (hat of Carl Rahiis. the veteran 
Belgian artist, represented here with 
a monotype. Kogicr Plat Id ( 1934- 
7K). made his technically breathtak- 
ing colour etchings in Paris. Also 
from Paris came the sensitive little 
paper collages of Anna Shimon. 
Jacob Vlnkmetsky (I9J8-84) from 
Leningrad, one of the Russian "non- 
conformists." showed at this gallery 
and lit Harvard before taking his life 
last year. Rumanian -horn Josef. Sain- 
nion, who studied here before set- 


tling in Denmark, shows etchings 
and a silk screen; .nut unr own Franz 
Itci nh rimer shows a particularly fine 
pencil abstraction <>l one of his im- 
aginary anatomies. Gen nan -burn. 
Japanese-educated Lore Reiss, now 
an American, is represented with nil 
elegant, semi-decorative abstract 
canvas. Then there are clever water- 
colour and pastel works lw Ger- 
many's Kckhardl Wriiillci. finally, 
four young Israelis: Ruyu Kvdlich (a 
vciy clever serial colour etching); 
Gwen Giskin (etched arid collotype 
collage); Yvliudil Asher (at niosphei- 
ic oil-pastel abstractions), and Yaol 
Keinun (a fine cidoui litho). Let me 
say again that (lie Delaunays should 
not be missed. (Nora Gallery, 9 Ben 
Mainron. J’lem I. Till Feb. In. 

ADJ FU YEKUTIELI. a young 
artist trained in California, makes a 
somewhat premature debut with 
bold, decorative and colourful paint- 
ings on various pieces of wood, filled 
with a myriad of canoon-tikc figures 
and cyphers, mustly quite badly 
drawn. Yekutieii sticks four or five 
different works together and “uni- 
fies" them with artily shaped boards 
or pieces of artificially stippled ini- 
pasto that cross the borders between 
each panel. These devices are as 
primitive in conception as the figures 
are in execution, but the artist’s 
colour sense has some effect. En- 
titled ■'Experience 1" , this show is to 
be followed on Feb. 8 hy the artist's 
“Experience 2", by which lime this 
writer will be running for the safely 
of u well-earned vacation. (Gallery 
Gillie I, 4 King Shlomo, J'leni). Till 
Feb. 6. □ 





Adi Fu Yekutieii: painting, detail 
(Giniel). 
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TELEREVIEYV / Philip Gillun 


licit ven Herman: "r nacreie" construction (Mtibal Gallery, Tel Aviv). 


WrilllN 1 1 II . ikikIpiim'iI histmy tit 
Israeli an , painter ami teacher 
Ki-iim-ii Hnniiin stands apait - and 
pretty ituuTi almie as a continued 
tie voice nl conciclc ai I . a concept of 
the miii-ohjective based mi tile I’mi- 
tl ue nee ul pine geometric shape and 
eoli mi hainitniy. 

rile use til llic ]'i umi'liii- sliape as 
.1 h.i-.ii <n deem alive dv-igii clement 
li.r. | lies .11 led in Irastem and West- 
ern cull ill It n hi i rl n m I kin i\\ 1 1 his 

(my I n mi llu- |*y i siiiiiiK and llle ear- 
lies I pa i nit it pm lei v id tin 
Medikl l.iliean basin and iiinlllellin 
liealK iii'.pired lapane sc and Ue- 
liaiv,anie anliiteiliii.il sp.ice. In 
litn.disin It dial body painting 
Man's need l»» sum mi nd hi nisei I with 
hasii- Ini ms. mil pleasing visual pinp- 
ni linns, ile vi ml ul ,u>v ieal nalmal 
base, also gnw iiav to a "lalinual" 
style ■ >r pain I mi 1 iuii e die liameis ul 
realism Men* ilisiiiaudi'il .mil the way 
was upeneil Ini die tiaiislahnii ul 
menial concept'. iiilu pine winks ul 
ail. 

Dilleienl hum ledueiive abstrac- 
tion. a lenn dial deimles Ihe dual 
static <*l a pmcess. " concrete” was 
ilevcnhetl in I 1 ' 1 1 by die Swiss pain- 
ler Max Kill as" . .works ol arl which 
iire ci cak'd actmiling to techniques 
and laws eiiliivly appropriate In 
diem, wiilinul 1 :ikin|> external Mip- 
piiil fioin experience ul n.iluie ur 
rmin ils transformation. dial is In 
say. willu ml die mieiveiiliiin «*f n 
process ul ahsliaelmii." 

In order In cultivate a feeling Ini 
concrete ml and mil be bewildered 
by its apparent simplicity m intiiui- 
diiled by its nsteiisible inlelleclual 
cover, die viewer must first he abso- 
lutely i veep live in :il l cm ul c arlislie 
.solutions. appreciate the dogma ul 
purism mill, finally, be as stoical 
nhniil Hie viewing, as (he euiieiele 
artist is about (lie painting. 

Berman's cm rent exhibit contains 
five major const in el ions ami fmii 
smaller paintings. Each unit - for 
sexeiid works contain more ilinit one 
surface and are composed from 
modular or component parts -■ is 
based nil li parlicular colour theory, 
geometric perm illation or historical 
canon. In all his pannings, past and 
present, Berman seeks in establish a 
sense or order, clarity and subse- 
quent harmony, ail unalterable 
visual gestalt achieved by bridging 
the .size, scale and proportion of Bill 
fields, in appropriate densities ul 
hue, lone and tint. Rather than ‘•in- 
vent* 1 chromatic progressions, Her- 
man has Investigated the tenets of 
other painters ami teachers (luen 
and Albers) while sear cl ting for in- 
spirational concepts amongst other 
cultures as well. 1 1 is recent fuse mil- 
lion with die Japanese colour wheel 
and (he old harmonic canon Ira No 
Kubari is interpreted in several 
wprks. Mom pleasing is “Compari- 
son." in which the upper horizontal 
panel projects the mild greyed scale 
of basic hues In the Wcslern tradi- 
tion while the lower section (same 
Size dhd Component of the upper 
pnntl) is based on Ihe garish purity 


'llic c scheme n l began with dial 
wnnilciliil peiloimaiicv by mu Mac- may be an absurd prejudice, but ] do comparable to a coltee ploul.it it m 
fiihi 'lei Aviv hemes against the think that a giant-killing D.ivid turned into instant coffee. I was 
inuitsteis Irnin Moscow. I low well- '.honld look the part. brought up to regard the foiir-deckei 

desei veil is tlieir name: as they lan A pail Irnin my ilnuhls on this version of lli/r mu/ Teaee we had in 

round mid miind the Russians. Via- seme, there is also die fuel thsil our Imme :is die greatest novel ever 

dimir Tknelieitko in paiticiilar, they Stimuli is Sliarmi. When I told a written, a eniii|k‘ikliuin nf|»syehu|ii- 

reminded me of Jmlali Maccabeus (ricndnl mine, ail astute ohseivcr of pical insights intochameter and deep 

and his hrotheis defeating the die Israeli scene, about my piobletu phihftpltieal lelleetions about the 

clephanl-hiiine Inmle of Anliochtis of iiieutifiealioii. he looked at me in naluieof war and peace, wonderhil- 

IV by giieiiilla aciioii. astonishment. and said. “What non- ly woven into nai ralive loim. 

Supei bowl Xl.\ was (leak'd in a sense! Anything dial is good for The film dropped die psychology 
very cm sot y and stupid fashion by Sliaion nuisl be bad for Israel. It’s as mid philosophy, and rushed iis at 
IsnielTele vision. On Sunday night simple as that. You must suppmi headlong speed from Auslerlitz to 


couipniiible to a coltee plantation 
turned into instant coffee. I was 
hnuighl tip to regard the four-deckei 
version of War ami Teaee we had in 
our home as the greatest novel ever 


( 'haiacterislie ul I lii-. splendid 
painting is die Hat. non-mudiilaled 
Mil lace, delicate balancing of colour 
edged to colour, absence of brush 
marks and a total merging of ntiiviic 
seir.i i i vi i y with ail acMlietic system 
(lul demands refined precision and 
sul r.ci|iie ill pictoiial soleuiiiily. 

An additional aspect of Reiman's 
wink is die dnalilv of eiieigy and 
iiciit i iiltt v (, l conn oiled experience 
di.il iiiainiiiui a plaiiiiliii Malii.s quo. 
wlieieby rolmn liclds gi-iieiute 
vrai.d eiieigv piopoi liuuale In then 
M/e ami ini lue ikt mi odu'i enlonr 
Ileitis Inn, I iv die same token, i eject 
any atleiupE to upset the iii:iiii.ili(y ul 
dlceillile llaiile. Ibis (mmol dyilil- 
niie le i is iuii c leak's a “sciisniy ”sy m- 
nielry wliuh allows die xiewei (■> 
appreciate :i Menu. in painting with- 
out need to analyse its rationale. 

A Bei man paiuling nuisl lvscruli- 
ni/ed and vuuk'inpluk'd. One is 
obliged lu see these plenties within 
(lieii fixed huuiHtaiie.s and mu mu 
.side diem, as one would a romantic 
I'piem realist subiecl oi a New Wave 
expressionist lusillade of pigment. 

I lie pk'iisme is derived by absorbing 
die essence ol die ail ami nut in 
seeking c.\ i« mini i defences. 

Ben nan. like his piedecessois van 
Duisburg. Mondrian. Albers. Hill, 
Keinhaiill and Slelhi. aims at logical 
sequences ol pamtcily concepts Ilia! 
are lucid and comprehensible. 
(Mahal Gallery, 31 Gordon, Tel 
Aviv). Tillich. 13. u 

Edo's delights 


Till-. C'llRRl-NT exhibition at llic 
Tikoiin Museum presents two cim- 
i rasting facets ol high Japanese cul- 
ture in the lido period ( IftlS-UMt): 
the exquisite, subtle simplicity of 
lea -ceremony pottery, and the 
wealth-flaunting luxury of precious- 
ly crafted lacquerware and gold- 

pa in ted screens. 

Tea-ceremony bowls iire prefer- 
ably old, irregular, rustic, even 
broken mid repaired. Outstanding is 
an IKth century blue-green glazed 
lea -howl, wjtli a sublimely modest 
abstract pal tern, the golden marks of 
restoration meandering like veins 
over the body. A set of five sniitll 
square dishes is signed by the famous 
17th century potter Kcnzan. 

Small lacquer ineense-hoxcs are 
elegantly adorned. One, with its 
green and gold inlay, is as dazzling as 
a contemporary op-art object. 

The delightful turn, small, parti- 
lintU'd medicine- boxes, which cutue 
complete with the famous wiiuke 
bullous. Were worn over the hell, 
,iiid also made of lacquer. 

Among I lie handsome screens 
(dimmed by Mrs. S. Rubinstein), an 
I Sill century gold- speck led painting 
shows countless small scenes of rice- 
cultivation, a rare glimpse into the 
life of the peasants. (Tikoiin 
Museum of Japanese Arl. Haifa). 
Till Feb. 9. □ 

EDITH VARGA- RIRO 


and his hrotheis defeating the the Is 
clcphnnl-hiiiitc Inmle of Anliochtis of id*. 
IV by guei i ilia aciioii. astuit 

Supei bowl XIX was Heated in a sense 
very cuismy and stupid fashion by Shan 
Israel Television. On Sunday night siinpl 
we were shown shots, accompanied Time, 
by a rather patronizing commentary, 


itmypiohlcm pliilosphical i el lections about the 
Hiked at me in nuiuic of war ami peace, wnmlerlul- 
.1. "What non- ly woven into nai ralive loim. 

1 is gmul for The film dropped the psychology 
r Israel. It’s as and philosophy, and rushed us at 
must suppoil headlong speed from Auslerlitz to 
Biiiodino, as il we wcic seeing Ihe 
pidefaces. led hy John Wayne, whip- 


of the great city of Sail Francisco THE REAL heroes of the match ping ihe redsk 

enjoying u prc-inatcli carnival ami :i " vrL ‘ jiktus. Livery lime I saw curious experici 

consumers' spending spree reininis- sketches of these noble men and fmi, once I had i 

cent cif Israel in tile Ynruni Aridur women 1 fell like rushing up to the memories of the 

eta. Oil Monday night, after the screen to kiss the flashing ettricii- SOME FORM 
game was played - nothing. Nut a lures. At great personal sacrifice, uurked nr 

they delayed their decisions for *. . 


hey delayed tlieir decisions for . . . , 

■>a»y w,-:.ry .lavs, insl.-ad of c ' ,su f " ,h '" 1 

.1, .... , r introduced to Mike, a 


curious experience, but quite good 
fun, once I had managed to suspend 
memories of the honk. 

SOME FORM of slcight-of-hutid 
was worked on us in this week's 
episode ol Dnv limit We were 


It, Iran »■»««•"» ... a n.a.tvr ol 

in 1 Vl.-v.si.... I I....S.- Iliinl.il, B ili.il ......ales. Hu- rasi.ll is ll.at llii-y kcp. , ‘ ,, “ 

AiiienYaii runlhiill is nnlv a baslard Sltarnn out of Israel throughout a j ■ j. ■ . j 0 ctor hut Ad ini Ind 

ik'sceiidanl of rughy. But Ihe fact is ™ial |kriod of our history. I^su'uk-dThem 

(iuii il is lakeii very, very seriously hy Some weeks ago 1 suggested that , u- . . nromise tlmt lie 

2(H) million Americans, including Prime Minister Shimon Peres should wou m r .. Urn 1 'f Lll 
President Ronald Reagan, and hy give Sharon every possible assist- 

tens of thousiindsor immigrants who atice to stay in New York. I do nut .,■ . ‘ ^ 

hnvc made aliyu to Israel. Surely nil,,cr myself that the premier acted ■ .. . . jf . . .. 

these nlim were entitled looiverace on my advice - he is sagacious , ,, f HI ut bc.iulilul daughter 

Anw.ri^rwLn,.Ii;S enuugf. u, figure ou, fur himself that ° f » 1 ^ Aveaue sp.-uaf.af had gp 


tain's (.fill, us . K. Ti iin.igraii.swhi. h. stay in N» York. I do not Practition.-r after he q.tal- 

hnvc made aliyu to Israel. Surely nil,,cr myself that the premier acted ■ .. . . . f . . .. 

these nlim were entitled looiverace on my advice - he is sagacious , ,, f HI I ut lK«iuliFitl daughter 
Anyway ' fX™™wa, end, ted to figure out for himself that of “ ‘‘j* A . v " n “' : s Pf '""j' 1 ,ad 

u 2 ." thy he uM™ ™ men Sham,, fighting Time in New Yotk is P™ r , Mlke u !‘“ h = r sl '"P^ ™' 

honed, why in fin- sneer the , gh. for Israel than Sharon fighting *“£*■ T2 nrl^m tt tow,', o 

before 7 l', show how eras, li.e for had eauscs in llic cabinet -but he renege on his promise lotl.e town so 

Yanks eon he 7 We slionld he gentler ““"'"'V dul everything possible to “ 1 hospilal' h^mun ied'fkc uie 

when we bite Ihe hand Ihnl feeds us. &•=■'"=■«= Shoron's nbsenee. , tte eo,,l I raidS 

Generally, Israel Television’s Bui without those jurors taking so ™ * “ ll l A , ’ “, d 


l utiles otn w; we sihMiht nc gentler j- “ " vale hospital. It sounded like the 

'w'S “r^^takingso »-f could easily 

I.ii y, ^ Innn Iiwli-Hilp -mvihino iim occur in Israel. Poor Adam, appal- 

STJ3 teeTee « * f-chcry, wc„.T,h 

tars, apart fto the numdarara different. There might have been no S™ 1 , " nbl . 1 ")' «'■.«=, "‘P 1 "'"- ilnd 

coverage of Mnccal.i Tel Aviv's withdrawal from Lebanon, no swift J“*«d for six months leave, to serve 

European Cap basketball games, resolution that a. lew who is a Jew is a JJj“ ils 11 gcn<; ' ,i ' 1 pradUumcr 

Soccer dominates Imth Tluusday Jew, no possibility of a second pack- .... 

and Saturday nights, will, an extra 1(1 W deal. I„T r . 1 , " 8 i" 1 ?- "S :! 

minutes thrown in on Sundays for The dedication of the jurors to the hnve f , r f d ”' 15 n '' lk ' n 8 "s think it 

good measure. All other s |W rts are interests of Israel is awe-inspiring, “ft kosll<;r t fn . r Adi ‘ m „ l ° 

relegated in Tuesday evening's chil- For our snkes they missed the Super ! e "™ b ! ck . ,0 ” n lo h™ 1 ? 0 thl: 

drci.’s hour, when most adult sports Bowl and Ronnie Reagan's innu- . , e , B “ al s ,, 1 ‘ K:U | r ' w |lllc 11 
addicts are not in their armchairs. . guration, and abandoned tlieir r f r „ N !, lk A C " ' l ’. : |. , / dui l l .,, the 

Such great spoiling events as the homes nnd families during a great b,r P" rk A™ 1 " 6 - rl,c differ- 

Swedish victory over the United freeze. I cannot help but wonder once bet wcen lhc nch lr.p|iersnn the 

Slates in Ihe Davis Cup, and MeEn- "hal went on in thut jury-room. luxury cruise boat and the pampered 

roc’s triumph in the Musters’, were One thing is clear. Peres must nypoehomlriiiLS of New \urk s up- 
frioiiilv pnl l.ihm.1rWa rm.lH invite those il.rnr* in ,-nmr. per 400 CSCUpCS UK. If Allstm Icll SO 


frigidly cold-shouldered. Could no invite those jurors to come here to P* 11- 400 escapes me. If Adam fell so 

sponsor he found for such high-level pl flnl trees in the Avenue of the strongly^ about the need for h medico 

tennis? Why the boycott V Righteous at Yad Vashcni. or Ihe *? S n ^ ! n ,J l ^ Vi e :, . n ^ g eI pn)d in 

Keren Kuyemet should establish a P 1 * 5 a t nd chtekens, wliy did he ever 
THE MOST remarkable sporting Jury Forest, or some other method J oin Ihe Love Boat/ Once agatrt, l 

spectacle of recent weeks, of course, should be found to thank them for Was bewildered, 

is the Titanic struggle between the dilatory decision-making. I am getting hnred anil irritated by 

Israel’s Minister of Industry and Friday night’s magazine was de- 1 situation m 7bm t Dick ami liar- 
Trade Ariel Sharon, who use to voted largely to an admiring nrc- The pen mless old father playing 
dwell in these parts, and Time maga- sentation of Peres at work. I could cuc ™° in his son s nest w;ts funny for 

zinc. Of this, unfortunately, we got have written the script myself, it was a w “. ' ° ut 11 ,dS now Become very 

only a few tantalizing shots each so satisfying, weansome. 

night, consisting of some excellent BUM A SHAVlTr made a very sub- 

sketches of the judge and jury, and EVEN MY Orthodox friend, who tie point in a passionate appeal for us 

interviews with Sharon and David normally meets me on Sunday with to "Buy Blue and White," just us 

Halevy, die Tune correspondent. complaints about the poor quality of Englishmen, he asserted, buy Brit- 
1 must admit that this trial has had Ine Saturday night film, admitted ish. He said that, because of agree- 

on me the effect that love had on Ella that he enjoyed Machinegunner. It ments with European Community 

Fitzgerald: 1 am bewitched, had pace, style, suspense, a compli- and other countries, the government 

bothered and bewildered. I have the rated plot and some dialogue, which has to permit the import of 10 fore- 

simplc outlook of somebudy who has I think was excellent, except that! ign brands of beer But hecon- 

waichcd thuusands of TV program- couldn't follnw it because of the tended, nobody can force us to drink 

Hies aboul sports, and my first prere- accents. One can'l have everything. these beers: as good patriots, we 

quisnc for them is to know which The film wns complicated for me should drink only Israeli beer. This 
side I an. supporting. ^ for another reason. Leonard Rossi- will stimulate the beer-making In- 
in the Slinron- game, we had ler, acting the part of the hero, bore dustry, will save millions of dollars, 

u lone Israeli battling for lus rights a remarkable resemblance to Israel's andwillprovidehundredsofiobsfor 

against a very powerful periodical. tennis reporter, to whom I am the unemployed 

So, on the hire,, fit Sharon should veiy attached: he looked and talked I was convinced, and swear 
hove been 'he David wo supported, 'ike that reporter, andeven aped his solemnly to sin no more, after my 

ike Mnceah' lei Av.v, nnd 7me mannerisms. So I found myself present supply of foreign beer has 

the Goliath we loathed, like CSKA watching the film with great suspi- been exhausted. But ) couldn't help 

Moscow. - c J on » •‘ :sl 11 contain some adverse wondering why he always picks on 

iXKSS RoLiter emerged as^a real’hero^' ^imn^rt TTh ^ T™* 

P "'"^iMfifilmotWaod beer C is ^good^Amstel .Jd 

than of Michelangelos David, It . Pence gave us Some instant Tolstoy, Tuborg? 8 □ 
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EARLY IN THE price ftecze. 1 
cumparcil some Bnul prices hero arid 
ill the LI Hired Stales - among ihcin, 
those ut poultry. The basic fact re- 
mains as valid today as it was in 
November: mu consumers pay the 
same as (lie average American I'm 
whole broilers - but only because ours 

are government-subsidized to the 
time of 120 per cent. Otherwise, our 
frozen chickens would have jncosi at 
least double wlinl tile* U.S. consumer 
R.vs. 

My earlier comparisons, not sur- 
prisingly , brought some critical reac- 
tions. At least mie reader charged it 
was unfair of me to compare the 
price of non-kosher chickens in the 
LLS. with kosher here. And a former 
American win* lives at Gesher, a 
chicken-producing kibbutz in the 
Jordan Valley, took sharp issue with 
my statement that our poultry indus- 
hy may not he among the most 
efficient in the world. 

Goaded bv these reactions, I spent 
the better part of a fortnight sleuthing 
for information about the in- 
dustry among sources both official 
and unofficial. I spoke to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, the Poultry 
Breeders Association, Tnuvu's 
slaughtering department . nnd two 
former American farmers who are 
well acquainted with the poultry 
branch here. 

The main thing I was seeking was 
an answer to the puzzle of why it 
should cost us Israelis twice as imieh 
as Ihe Americans to produce nnd 
market a chicken for the table. 

FIRST OF ALL, let’s look at (lie 
question of knshrut. How much 



The chicken puzzle 


MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


rhl.l . Mo "' n,uch h is fntbiilck'ii It, plunge East is being cimxiiteii as;, possible 

chicken hare to cost kosher chickens into boiling water ingredient. 

' '■ S t,oth directly after slaughter to loosen the My talks with pnulliv people gave 

Cl Lommerually feat lie is, us the gentiles do. A small me an opportunity lii ask why I 

.. rund y for percentage of the chickens are dis- occasionally encounter the distinc- 


slaughtered and commercially 
soakcd-and-salled |« he rendy Tor 
use in the kosher kitchen? 


Thanb« m mu hy kaslmit inspectors and live odour or Itsh when I defrost a 

devote I 1C ^ , IS m ? ni,lsl discarded or sold lo non- chicken - :u,d this sometimes lingers 

£ ,,Vtve ?n ' t “ dKr mi,rkds ' UK s,, aking and even after eookiag. i have always 

f„ m » n - n “ Jrer "« l siilhng procedure, doneeummereial- understood that this results from an 

k Xr ^nver'whTT" , ly ,Kforc ‘ Ik toilers are frozen, overdose of fish-mc the chick- 

,hewell t^ r Wh e lc f 7 ers ° requires water, sail , workers, space cn's feed, hut Arye Simon . secretary 

te A^r'il X n,T rC e,' d :o ‘ ° f a " d,imi: of the Poultry Urecdeis Association^ 

iwurul iiKi -fKn.o t! $ 7o ^ ,f 1 S rai,t lhc ms,ximu n) estimate, says this is not likely lo happen, at 

LMJounri mm f w| cc the 79 cents we would "blmne" kashrut for mak- least not deliberately, since fisli- 

non I" U S ' S ° ,CS f ° r in ^ our P oull ry 3« por cent more nicnl is the most expensive c«impo- 

Tr p, K ■ , ?'.j . . , , expensive than what the American nent of feed. He postulates another 

at tnftiv’J rJII t0 .k! , US an *1 , shck ® ls non-kosher consumer pays. What theory: if fish products and chicken 
Fmnir^bncifJr ‘ |1- I? W0U [ C ' na t e does fhe other 70 per cent come should partially defrost iu the same 
e kosher chickens about Ihe from? Wc could subtract the 15 per freezer, the fish smell will invade the 
sa me price our Agriculture Ministry cent VAT. which applies to all our chickens. 

», Ur ^ lr< ^ S W ° l ?| d have to foodstuffs other thun fresh fruits and • find this explanation less likely, 

i * ^ rC . 11?™° al al ! ” vegetables. Some U.S. cities and and suspect there is occasionally a 

ou *“•*00 per kilo, or twice states have a sales tax on food, but mix-up in the balance nf grains and 
at we actually pny today. Ihis is added at the check-out and is fish-meal in the feed. Indeed, I once 

However, nobody, but nobody, lo not in the product price. Without returned a fishy chicken lo the Poiil- 
' *P° k « here suggested that VAT. we still have a 55 per cent try Marketing Board in Tel Aviv and 
. rut should double the produc- differential above the American g°t a refund and the explanation of 
ion cost of chicken in the State of p ri ce . "too much fish-meal in the bird's 

sracl, where kosher meat, after all. Thecost of producinga kiloof live diet-" 

e ”. orni i? . j fi ,an esoteric chicken is much higher in Israel than Yet another reason for the higher 

. . ^-Pbon. If, mdecd. Empire-brand in the U.S., every official connected cost of poullry production here, 
cmciiens cost twice as much as non- with the poultry branch tells me. stressed by both Yarden and Simon, 
outer ones in America, the feeling Dan Yarden, deputy director- is what could be called the "social" 
nere is that our brethren abroad are general for production at the Agri- or “national" factors. Many of our 
profiteering in the kosher-meat busi- culture Ministry, told me il costs chickens are grown on large, effi- 

nC 5 . $1.50 - just over IS1. 000 - to pro- cient poultry farms. 

Mere, I m told, the very most that d UC e a kilo live weight in Israel, However, many are also raised on 

Kasnrut should add to production compared with what he says is 85 smaller farm units, mostly moshavim 

costs of poultry is 30 per cent. And cents in the U.S. The muin differ- in hilly or border areas, placed there 

men it depends on whom you ask. cnee is the price of grain. for reasons of national security and 

i nuva s central slaughtering depart- to absorb the mass immigrations of 

ment says the rabbinate claims that THE SLANG expression "chicken fi 1 ® '50s. This may not always be the 

Kashrut procedures add only 17 per feed" implies that something is most efficient way of raising poultry, 

cent to costs, but Tnuva itself con- cheap, almost worthless. In Israel, it but it continues in provide eniploy- 

tends that the "direct and indirect" can by no means be applied to real ment for many families and ensures 

costs of making poultry kosher chicken feed, which is very dear that these areas remain populated, 

amount to 25 or even 30 per cent, indeed. Unlike humans, chickens Economic considerations are not 
l he Agriculture Ministry stated the apparently cannot be (aught to necessarily the overriding ones. 
umici M 061,15 P 61 kilo” (about thrive on home-grown food. Wc No one lo whom I spoke inen- 

Kk- * so,new b ere between the have to import grain, mainly from tioned the fact that American far- 

rabbmate’s estimate and Tnuva’s. the U.S. , for the feathered darlings. niers undoubtedly earn more than 

T „ They eat mainly ii mixture of corn Israeli ones, as do nil the people 

l ARE several reasons why and sorghum, with some fisli-meal dealing with the production and 

Kashrut adds to cost. Kosher slnugli- nnd other additives. It apparently marketing of poultry. In modern 


Kashrut adds to cost. Kosher slnugli- nnd other additives. It apparently marketing of poultry. In modern 

ler requires more floor-space and doesn't pay lo grow these grains poultry-raising, I'm told, manpower 

more personnel than does the non- here. The industry is constantly on is not a niujor cost factor. Front the 

rw n,ct ^ )d ' . (be lookout for cheaper food fanners' standpoint, the smaller the 

Defeathering is more difficult, be- sources, and |npioca from the Far poultry-growing unit, the greater Ihe 
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■mnlrer '>1 m.'m-liiiiKs licit musl Ire 
expended lor the same jelnm per 
kilo ol live weight sold 1t» the 
sin tigl i ler- In Mixes. The a.xsmed price 
per kilo sold is the individual hir- 
nier’.x motivation to become more 
elficient and lower his production 
costs so as to have a luggei prolii, the 
Hnvders Associatiuji secivtaty told 
me. 

For nil Ihiil, even Yarden of the 
Agriculture Ministry concedes that 
“there is no justification fur such a 
large gap between the pioductiun 
cost i if chicken in the U.S. and Israel 
- and we are eutislnnily .striving lo 
iiunuw it." 

ill liis talk with me. lie touched oil 
two ureas in which production costs 
might he reduced. One is streamlin- 
ing what lie calls (lie "logislies" of 
producing poultry and getting it to 
mm ki t - the vuM orgaiii/aiional 
struct m e involved. The olhei , and 
pel hops easier to tackle, is the 
weight al which hmileix are sold on 
tile umiket here. 

In the U.S. the average broiler 
gets to market at a weight slightly 
lowei limn it does in Isiael, and litis 
is uii ire economical to produce , Cut 
lohl. Here, then- is an assumption 
that many consumers pieler (lie 
slightly large hinders, those labelled 
Nils. 2 and 3, which weigh around 
unc-niid-H-hiilf kilos. Il svoukl In: 
nunc elficient to market ail broilers 
when they are still "mini" weight 
(9lKl g.) or No. I (up to about 1.25 
kg-). 

A FRIEND of American back- 
ground who is mi expei t mi poultry 
tells me (lidl in the U.S. the delivery 
ol baby clucks and llic pickup ol 
finished birds between six and seven 
weeks old opei ales like clockwork. 

He says dial is the optimal age for 
efficient fccd-io-mcui conversion, 
and beyond it the conversion rate 
declines. In Israel, he says, there are 
all too frequent "punctures" in the 
scheduled pickup date, Irmn holi- 
days to reserve duty. Holding onto 
the live birds longer increases tlieir 
unit production cost. 

The Breeders Association tells me 
the scheduled age of slaughter for 
broilers in Israel is 5(1 to 52 days. 

Then. loo. the very organizational 
set-up which is supposed to make 
our broiler production uniform, 
steady and rational may indeed be a 
factor in increasing costs. There are 
so many official and semi-official 
bodies involved in the process - the 
Agriculture Ministry, the Egg and 
Poultry Production and Marketing 
Board, the (voluntary) Poultry 
Breeders Association, the Tnuva 
Cooperative, the Mosliav Move- 
ment, the various kibbutz move- 
ments, the rabbinate, the slaughter- 
and packing-houses, the chain- 
stores. This is all part of what Dim 
Yarden means when lie speaks of the 
"logistics’’ of putting a kilo of chick- 
en or our tables. One of my non- 
official sources tells me that produc- 
tion quotas are seldom faithfully 
honoured in Israel, and over- 
production is the rule, rather than 
the exception. He says the poultry , 
industry is "well organized in theory 
but not in practice.” 

One reason, he suggests, is that 
the hatcheries htc always interested i 
in selling as many chicks ;is possible - 
which is a conflict of interest with the 
central planners, who want to limit 
the lotaj production uf chicken ment 
lo what thuy feel the market can 
bear. 

There is virtually no prospect for i 
exporting chicken surpluses abroad, 
nil my sources agree, because of our 
high production costs which are only 
partly due to kashrut. Tn coil trust, i 
the turkey branch, which is more , 
efficient , docs manage lo export. 

At least two separate sources hav-j 


NOBODY involved officially in the 
poultry branch in Israel today sug- 
gests t liiil government subsidies on 
frozen broilers should be eliminated 
altogether. The ministry's position is 
that the subsidies should gradually 
be reduced from their present high 
of around 1 2tl per ecu I lo a stable 25 
or 3l» per cent. 

The very high subsidy . says Yar- 
den, is most definitely .i result of the 
government’s consumer policy, not 
I'm ill policy. It is being main iuii led 
fni the same re-oems as the high 
subsidies un bread, eggs, dairy pro- 
ducts and public tr.iiispoii -Mias not 
to push up ini la mm or nick the 
delicate wagc-pi iiv balance. 

The iniiiisli > \ derii c to iniiiniain a 
permanent subsidy on broilers at 
m mi ml 2S per cent has two aims. 
One is m peiimi eiilmv viiient n| 
production quotas tin mil'll the Poul- 
try Production and Marketing 
Bun i\l. Planned product ion is .seen 
by olhei aide m i is essential loensme 
n steady supply o I bioileisat a steady 
price, fur tile supposed mutual be- 
nefit or Inrmcrs ami consumers. 

The secondary ami of a perpetual 
subsidy is to fan the demand for 
frozen broilers in relation lo alterna- 
tive meat sources, including im- 
ported frozen beef. 

‘Why frozen?" I asked the minis- 
try . since I know (lint "chilled" 
rather than "friv/en" chicken is more 
|M>piihii in American ami British 
supermarkets. 

One reason isour wanner el i male, 
Yarden said. Deep-frozen chicken 
keeps bellei. t hilled chicken has a 
ni licit shoiter shelf-lile in stores and 
must he delivered more frequently. 
Also, deep- freezing at i lie shmglilu - 
houses facilitates the qunla-and- 
subsidy system. When there are farm 
surpluses, they can he In veil and 
stored until needed. 

It is not surprising (hat 85 percent 
nf our broilers today sire sold frozen, 
and only 15 per cent sold fresh. This 
is a direct result of the subsidy poli- 
cy. Only frozen broilers arc subsi- 
dized- there is no subsidy on fresh 
ones. Hence the price differential to 
the consumer is tremendous. The 
maximum price for subsidized broil- 
ers nl Ihe time of this writing was 
IS I « J 61) per kilo, while fresh chicken 
at the Co-op chain in Tel Aviv was 
selling fnr IS 2, 0.10 per kilo - and that 
was weighed with (he head and reel 
attached. We have an Aiice-in- 
Wonderland economy. Instead of 
having to pay more for the luxury of 
chickens commercially kashered and 
cleaned, we gel our “convenience 
poultry" at half the price of the 
broilers sold fresh, non-kashered 
and more feathery. 

There is one more factor for the 
consumer to keep in mind when 
comparing the price lags on various 
meat products. Whole “frozen broil- 
ers, while very cheap per kilo, do 
contain hones, which are pure waste 
in practical terms. 

A very obliging fund technologist 
at the Hod liefer slaughter-house 
made a calculation for me of the 
weight of the hones in a broiler, and 
reported that they constitute 25 per 
cent of the total weight. The rest is 
meat, skin, and a little fat. 

Thai should be taken into account 
when making household calculations 
of the relative costs of various forms 
of poultry, and of chicken in relation 
lo beef. n 

Martha Mrisels 


